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HOW YOU CAN LEAD 
NEW CUSTOMERS IN F YOU DRIVE A CAR you know the 


power of that thin white line on 

the highways. Somehow or other, you 
- do what it tells you. Hess Brothers of 
asth Jlcors that help you sell. Allentown, Pa., in designing their new 
restaurant, used this same psychology 
to bring traffic into their store—and 

to make sales! 

You see the inviting results on this 
page. Over a floor that was built merely 
to be walked on, they installed a floor 
of Armstrong’s Linoleum that was 
designed to bring in business. 

And they are getting the business— 
and several plus values in the bargain! 
For one thing, this Armstrong Floor 





has reduced cleaning costs. Inherently 
a clean floor, Armstrong’s Linoleum is 
decidedly a floor that is easy to keep 





clean. Factor number two is foot com- 
fort—both for customers and store 
personnel as well. For Armstrong’s 
Linoleum is a resilient floor, springy 
underfoot, warm, and quiet. 

Perhaps the biggest plus value is the 
way an Armstrong Floor dresses up a 
place of business, and dresses up the 
product or service you have to sell. 
Your local linoleum merchant can show 
many examples. And we'll send you 
a whole bookful of modern business 
interiors if you write for... 

“Better Floors for Better Bus- 
imess.” a color-illustrated book that 
will help you see the sales possibilities 
of your own floors. No charge (outside 
U.S.A. 40¢). Address Armstrong Cork 
Company, Floor Division, 4004 Pearl 
Street, Lancaster, Pa. (Makers of cork 
products since 1860) 

Look for the name Armstrong’s on 

the back of the goods you buy. 





These two views of the restaurant in Hess 
Bros., Allentown, Pa., a leading department 
store, show how floors can do a real sales job in 
any type of business. The field is Armstrong’s 
Linoleum in terra cotta set off by fawn and 
orange linoleum in a sales-inviting effect, the 
design of Winold Reiss and Albert Chas. 
Schweizer of New York, installed by Hess 
Bros., Linoleum Department. 





ARMSTRONG’S 
LINOLEUM FLOORS 


Custom-Laid or Standard Designs 


is f 3 


PLAIN « INLAID * EMBOSSED + JASPE » CORK TILE * ASPHALT TILE + RUBBER TILE » ARMSTRONG’S LINOWALL and ARMSTRONG'S QUAKER RUGS 














The Tire that Wears a Girdle 


A typical example of Goodrich improvement in rubber 


VY JATCH this tire maker build a truck 
tire. He’s almost ready to apply 
the tread but first he puts on the girdle. 
This is an outer ply of a new kind of 
tough rubber with extraordinary re- 
sistance to stretch—developed in the 
Goodrich laboratories. 

Pounding day and night over every 
kind of road and rut, truck tires are 
subjected to terrific stresses and strains 
that may cause local weaknesses—even 
blow-outs. Goodrich engineers de- 
signed the outer ply of specially tough, 
stretch-resistant rubber which absorbs 
and distributes the strains. 

This new rubber compound, called 
Plyflex, is an example of Goodrich 


development in truck tires. It is one 
of three features of Triple Protection, 
the Goodrich way of protecting tires 
against premature failure. 


Under today’s extreme loads and 
high speeds, truck and bus tires are 
apt to blow out, break through the 
sidewall, or otherwise fail prematurely 
—long before the tread is worn. 

Plyflex plus Ply-Lock, a method of 
anchoring the beads in place, and 
Hi-Flex Cord, a heat-fighting stream- 





lined cord, combine to provide an extra 
factor of safety in tire construction. 
They enable you to carry the peak loads 
—and to hit high speeds with greater 
protection. 

Put Silvertowns in service on your 
toughest hauls. Watch the cost-per-mile 
dive downward. And then you'll want 
them on every wheel. Triple Protected 
Silvertowns cost no more than other 
‘first-line’ tires without these features. 
See the Goodrich man today. Remem- 
ber which, the name’s Goodrich. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio; 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Kitchener, Ontario. 


Goodrich Silvertowns 
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CHICAGO-LOS ANGELES 


Union Pacific Limited trains offer 
extra comforts, extra service—at 
NO extra fare. The Los Angeles 
Limited and the San Francisco 
Overland Limited provide superb 
all-Pullman accommodations. . . the 
Portland Rose, for Coach and Pull- 
man passengers, offers daily service 
to the Pacific Northwest. The 
Pacific Limited gives you added 
scenic pleasure over the high Sier- 
tas to California by daylight; to 
Portland, a sunset trip through the 
Columbia River Gorge. Write for 


complete information. 
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W. S. Basinger, Room 785 
Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha, Nebraska 
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LETTERS 


The CFIHCORF Etc. 


The name for the first insurance com- 
pany, founded Nov. 12, 1696, at Tom’s 
Coffee House in London, is more of a 
mouth-filling one by twice than your prize- 
winning one of “The Shanghai Group for 
the Elimination on General Principles of 
Chinese Traitors,” as mentioned in Peri- 
scope Feb. 19. 

It is the CFIHCORFLBFBACWTCO- 
LAWATLTATPTA—in~ other’ words, 
“Contributors for Insuring Houses, Cham- 
bers or Rooms From Loss by Fire by Ami- 
cable Contribution Within the Cities of 
London and Westminster and the Liberties 
Thereof and the Places Thereunto Adjoin- 
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CARL S. CRUMMETT 
Newtonville, Mass. 





The Pony Express 


After reading your story on the Pony 
Express postage stamp, I ran across a 
quotation from Mark Twain which seems 
to indicate that the Post Office Depart- 
ment is even more in error than you stated. 
While the author was traveling across the 
country in 1861, he took a keen interest 
in the Pony Express, and in “Roughing 
It” he described the system and the riders. 
About the men he wrote: 

“The rider’s dress was thin and fitted 
close; he wore a roundabout and a skull- 
cap and tucked his pantaloons into his 
boot tops like a race rider. He carried no 
arms—he carried nothing that was not 


absolutely necessary .. .” 
oa ALEX DAUGHTRY 
Civic Education Service 


Washington, D.C. 


Regarding the Pony Express stamp, 
your horsemen friends chuckle at the 
wrong thing. His nostrils are all right, but 
the real prize boner is that his hind quar- 
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ters are at an extended gallop and }j; 
front quarters are doing a fancy trot. |} 
is impossible for a horse to get in this 
position without falling. Another thing 
noticed is that his mouth is wide open, 
and a horse never runs with his mouth 
open. His mouth is only open when he js 
being checked or is flexing to the bit, but 
certainly not when the horse is going full 
speed. 

It is the most ridiculous picture of 
horse that we have ever seen. 

SAM’L B. WALTON 
Walton & Nuzum 
Lexington, Ky. 





Religious Broadcasts 


Under “Religion” in Newsweek of Mar. 
25 you write: “Such programs as NBC's 
Catholic Hour and Mutual’s Lutheran 
Hour have noncommercial backers (re. 
spectively the National Council of Cath- 
olic Men and the Lutheran Laymen’s 
League) .” This statement is misleading. § 
The Catholic Hour is presented under the 
auspices of the National Council of Catho- 
lic Men, and NBC furnishes the radio 
time without charge. The Lutheran Hour, 
on the other hand, is paid for at regular 
commercial rates by the Lutheran Lay- 
men’s League. 

The Lutheran Hour turned to Mutual 
because both CBS and NBC refused to sell 
time for a religious program. Today it is 
broadcast by over 150 stations, including 
those that present the transcribed broad- 
cast. In fan mail the Lutheran Hour ex- 


ceeds all other religious programs. 
THE REV. PAUL G. MUELLER 


Trinity Lutheran Church 
Painesdale, Mich. 


The Catholic Hour and Lutheran Hour 
were mentioned only as examples of non- 
commercial religious broadcasts—broad- 
casts whose purpose is not to sell com- 
mercial products. 
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The Pony Express stamp, target of new criticism 





Its Clear Which Car is 
Biggest, Best-Built! 


MAKE THIS EASY “‘ONE-TWO”’ COMPARISON OF “‘ALL THREE”’ LOW-PRICED CARS 
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OF 22 FEATURES FOUND IN HIGH-PRICED CARS— 
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non- opay, “All Three” low-priced 
proad- ‘Fae cost about the same—but 
— thousands are switching to Plym- 
outh...it’s the one low-priced car 
most like the high-priced cars! 
The 1940 Quality Chart shows 
you that Plymouth alone of “All 3” 
has a majority of the 22 quality fea- 
tures found in high-priced cars. 
That's why Plymouth is so popular! 
Plymouth is the biggest of “All 
Three”’...and the only one with coil 
springs on all models, and a big, 
Floating Power “L-head” engine. 


See the 1940 Quality Chart and 
=} we COUPES SEDANS DELIVERED IN DETROIT, MICH., includi ll d- 
take the Luxury Ride at yous Plym ard seated Mabeantieinatitedene’ eaten. 


outh dealer’s today. PLYMOUTH Dr- $ START $ portation and state, local taxes, not included. 
AT AT MAJOR BOWES, C. B. S., THURS., 9 TO 10 P.M., E. S. T. 


VISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION. SEE THE NEW PLYMOUTH COMMERCIAL CARS ! 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS 
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Here is one of the thousands of prom- 
inent addressing machine owners that 
have recently changed from metal ad- 
dress plates to Elliott Address Cards. 


Their letters of praise show that in 
addition to making a profitable invest- 
ment they have — 


Quieted their addressing department. 
Eliminated the delays of jammed plates. 
Halved their mechanical addressing costs. 
Quartered their address plate weight. 
Multiplied addressing speed by 2 to 5. 
Multiplied plate making speed by 2 to 6. 
Halved their address plate floor space. 
Increased the durability of address plates. 
Protected the hands of their operators. 
Improved the appearance of their addresses. 


A booklet telling 28 amazing reasons 
why it pays to change to Elliott Address 
Cards will be mailed if requested on 
your business letterhead. 


The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 


131 Albany Street Cambridge, Mass. 
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FORD makes it 


no car near its price 


FOR PERFORMANCE: Only eight- 
cylinder engine near its price! 
A big, powerful engine that 
does its job smoothly and 
quietly. So well built you don’t 
need to “break it in.” 


FOR ECONOMY: The Ford V-8 
averaged 24.92 miles per gallon 
in the 1940 Gilmore -Yosemite 
Economy Run—better than any 
other standard-equipped car in 
its price class. 


FOR SAFETY: Biggest hydraulic 
brakes in the low-price field! 
Strong X-type frame — lowest 
center of gravity—full torque- 
tube drive! Stabilized chassis — 
Sealed -Beam Headlamps 


— oversize battery. 


FOR COMFORT: A buoyant, rest- 
ful ride. Four double-acting, 
hydraulic shock absorbers— 
soft springs — 123-inch spring- 
base—added room—deep, wide 
seats—controlled ventilation. 


FOR STYLE: The beauty of the 
Ford comes from the Lincoln- 
Zephyr, world’s style leader. 
Flowing lines, sparkling colors, 
luxurious interiors, more equip- 
ment included in the price. 


FOR DOWNRIGHT DOLLAR VALUE: 

Extra cylinders in the engine, 

extra quality all through the 

car. Ford has built more cars 

than anybody else and has the 
world’s best equipped plant 
for building them! 


Visit the new Ford Expositions at the two Fairs, New York and San Francisco, 1940 


STEP UP TO THE V°8 CLASS 


can 
match 


it! 


IT PAYS TO DEAL WITH THE FORD DEALER 

He is ready, willing and anxious to trade. Be- 

fore you buy any car, let him appraise your 

present car — any make. Ford prices are low 

— and include equipment for which you usually 
poy extra. 


The De Luxe Ford 
V-8 Fordor Sedan 
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LL TREES need occasional 


pruning—to remove dead 
limbs which might infect the 
healthy tissue with decay—to 
make the trees grow symmetrically 
—to make them beautiful, vigor- 
ous, safe—to make them more 
resistant to wind and sleet. 


Pruning, however, is no job for 
the amateur. It requires men who 
are scientifically trained—men 
equipped to amputate skilfully the 
outermost limbs of the tallest trees 
—the ugly and dying branches. 


Davey Tree Experts are fully 
experienced in every phase of tree 
care. They do their work thor- 
oughly, quickly, economically — 
use modern equipment. 


Do like thousands of other tree 
lovers. Protect your valuable 
trees by employing responsible 
Davey Tree Experts. For prompt 
service wire or phone the nearest 
Davey Branch Office—locations in 
sixty-five principal communities. 


DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO. 
115 City Bank Bldg. + Kent, Obio 
MARTIN L. DAVEY, President 


Lightning 
Protection 
Spraying 
Pruning 
Feeding 


Large Tree 
Moving 


Cabling 
Bracing 
Surgery 


ice 


JOHN DAVEY : 1846-1923 


Founder of Tree Surgery 

















TRANSITION 


Birthday: 





The DuKeE oF 

Guovucester, brother 

of King George VI, 

40, Mar. 31. Making 

a career of army serv- 

ice, he started as a 

lowly second lieuten- 

ant and worked up 

until today he is a 

Acme Major General and 

Chief Liaison Officer 

for the General Staff. Once officially “killed 

in action,” in a sham battle in 1925, he has 

been injured a dozen times in riding acci- 
dents. 


Freppic BartHOLOMEW, British movie 
star, 16, Mar. 28. On the RKO lot in Hol- 
lywood, he shared a huge cake, inscribed 
“Happy Birthday March 28,29,30,” with 
Producer Gene Townes and Director Rich- 
ard Stevenson (their anniversaries followed 
on successive days). Now weighing 125 
pounds and standing 5 feet 51 inches, the 
$3,500-a-week star is planning to study law 
and hopes to enter college within two years. 


Man o’ War, the deep-chested stallion 
who within two years won $249,465 in 21 
races in the course of which he finished as 
low as second only once, 23, Mar. 29. Since 
he retired to stud in Lexington, Ky., in 
1920, he has sired 296 
horses which have won 
more than $2,600,000, 
a sum unequaled by 
any other horse alive. 
His finest birthday 
present was a great- 
grandson born the 
day before in Willits, 
Calif., to his grandson 
Seabiscuit, the big- 
gest money-winning 
horse of all time, and 
Wide World the mare Illeano. 











Engaged: 

Nancy Wuirtney, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Whitney, and Henry A. 
Gerry, son of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Liv- 
ingston Gerry. A graduate of Foxcroft 
School, Miss Whitney has been working as 
a saleswoman at the fashionable Henri 
Beridel store in New York. Her polo-play- 
ing fiancé, descended from Elbridge Gerry, 
Vice President of the United States 1813- 
14, graduated from Harvard University 
and Columbia Law School. He is the 
nephew of Sen. Peter G. Gerry, Demo- 
crat, of Rhode Island. 


Married: 


Marcaret Suaw, 29, of York, England, 
and Hsatmar J. Procops, 50, Finland’s 
Minister to Washington, at Fairfax, Va., 
Mar. 30, two days after the bride arrived 


NEWSWEEK 


from England. A 
niece of the Dowager 
Countess of Lindsay, 
Mrs. Procopé had been 
serving as a volunteer 
nurse. Her husband, 
who has served one 
year in Washington, 
was six times Foreign 
Minister of Finland. 


Acme 


Maxine Jones, 22, model, dress designer, § 


and daughter of Buck Jones, cowboy film 


star, and Noau Beery Jr., 24, son of the J 


screen villain, at the Van Nuys, Calif. 


Wide World 


ranch of the bride’s father, Mar. 30. Noah 
Jr. just completed a role as juvenile lead, 
with his uncle Wallace, in Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer’s “20 Mule Team.” 


Named: 


Kine Georce VI, as the best-dressed 
man in the world, by Norman Hartnell, 
British designer of Queen Elizabeth’s ward- 
robe, “because of his impeccable morning 
clothes before the war and his uniforms 
since the war. He is the perfect example of 
how to wear British uniforms.” Hartnell 
ranked Sumner We ties No. 2 for being 
“so correct, and so neutral . . . the essence 
of the perfect diplomat.” 


Retired: 


Capt. Taytor Branson, 58, leader of the 
United States Marine Band. At present a 
patient in the Washington Naval Hospital 
from a nervous break- 
down, he plans to lec- 
ture, write his mem- 
oirs, and act as guest 
conductor of high- 
school orchestras. His 
successor is William 
Santelmann, whose fa- 
ther Branson in turn 
had replaced thirteen 


years ago. Harris & Ewing 


Sentenced: 


Nicnoias Dozenserc, 58, Russian-born 
former secret agent for the Red Army and 
once prominent in the American Commu- 
nist party, to a year and a day in jail after 
pleading guilty in Federal court, New York 
City, to making false statements on pass 
ports. His light sentence was in reward for 
expressing his “realization” that “the ideals 
of American democracy are beyond com- 
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Containing a special announcement about new, low 


summer roundtrip fares that make President Liner Orient 


Cruises one of this year’s greatest vacation opportunities. 


Between May 15th and July 31st, American 
President Lines offer regular First Class Orient 
Cruise passage at specially reduced Cruise- 
Season rates. For example: You may cruise to 
Japan and back, via Hawaii for $480 and be 
home again in as little as four weeks. Or go via 
Honolulu along the Sunshine Route to Japan, 
China and back for only $548 roundtrip. Or via 
Hawaii to Japan, China and the Philippines in 
as little as six weeks for $630 roundtrip—First 
Class all the way. 





Theatre Street in Yokohama 


STOPOVER AS YOU CHOOSE 


These special Cruise-Season fares allow you all 
the privileges that usually go with President 
Liner tickets at regular rates. All President Liner 
tickets let you stopover wherever, whenever you 
choose for as longas you like. Then, continue on 
the next or another of these grand ships with 





almost identical accommodations: The same 
high, amidship staterooms, the fun of broad 
sundecks and pleasant, spacious public rooms, 
and outdoor swimming pools and the same 
grand President Liner food. The only special 


requirement is that you return to San Francisco 


within ninety days of your departure. 





Hawaii Direct Cruises from New York let you travel 
every mile in a new kind of soft, warm sun. Via 
Havana, Panama, Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
with stopovers if you choose. First Class from $335. 


CALIFORNIA, ROUND AMERICA 

Your President Liner ticket includes rail trans- 
portation from your home town to New York, 
a sunny 17-day cruise through the Caribbean 
with stops at Havana, Cristobal and Colon, to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco,and your train 
trip home again. $304 is the complete First 
Class fare (only train meals and Pullman not in- 
cluded). And you may stop over to see both 
World’s Fairs (San Francisco and New York) 
for as long as you like. 


* * * * 


American President Lines’ go-as-you-choose cruises 
are made possible by President Liner sailings from 
Los Angeles and San Francisco to Hawaii and the 
Orient every other week and Round-World sailings 
every fourth week along the same Sunshine Route as 


TO CALIFORNIA AND ROUND THE WORLD, FROM NEw York: Pres. Garfield April 19; Pres. 
Adams May 17; Pres. Harrison June 14; Pres. Polk July 26; Pres. Garfield August 9. TO THE 
ORIENT, FROM SAN FRANCISCO: Pres. Coolidge April 5; Pres. Taft April 19; Pres. Cleveland May 3; 
Pres, Pierce May 17; Pres. Coolidge May 31; Pres. Taft June 14; Pres. Cleveland June 28; Pres. 
Pierce July 12; Pres. Coolidge July 26. ROUND THE WORLD, FROM SAN FRANCISCO: Pres. Polk 


April 27; Pres. Garfield May 11; Pres. Adams June 8; Pres. Harrison July 6; Pres. Polk August 17. 








far as Manila. All President Liner tickets are intep 
changeable, allowing you to stop over in any country 
that you choose at no extra fare. 


NEW TRANS-PACIFIC SERVICE 


President Liner reduced Cruise-Season fares will 
apply to Manila Direct sailings now offered by 
President Lines’ chartered ships, the Panama Pacific 
Liners: City of Los Angeles, City of Newport 
News, City of Norfolk and City of Baltimore. 
From San Francisco to Manila, 18 days ($615 First 
Class roundtrip). Hongkong 22 days ($630). Singa- 
pore 27 days ($694). Penang 29 days ($729). No 
other service to Manila and Malaya is so fast. 





You see the Tropic Malay Coast 


ROUND THE WORLD~85 DAYS 
Complete globe-circling cruises on American 
President Liners allow you to sail from New 
York, Los Angeles or San Francisco, via Hawaii, 
Japan, China, the Philippines, Straits Settle- 
ments, Ceylon, India, Egypt, Italy and home 
again across the sunny South Atlantic. First 
Class fares are from $1143 ($1049 if you cross 
America by train). And you may stop over any- 
where; take any time from a minimum of 85 
days up to two years. 


* * * * 


See your own Travel Agent for full information. 
Or write or call on us at 604 Fifth Avenue, New 
York; 462 Boylston St., Boston; Transportation 
Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 110 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago; 514 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles; Skinner 
Bidg., Seattle; or 311 California St., San Fran- 
cisco (Head Office). 
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AMERICAN 
PRESIDENT LINES 


Round-World Service 
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pare” and for helping to convict Earl 
Browder, Communist general secretary, 
who once used Dozenberg’s name on a false 
passport. The maximum punishment pos- 
sible under the law was ten years in jail 
and a $4,000 fine. 


Jailed: 


Wii P. Bucx- 
NER JR., New York 
playboy convicted of 
conspiracy and mail 
fraud in the Philip- 
pine railway bond 
swindle, for two years 
in the Northeastern 
Penitentiary, Lewis- 
burg, Pa., Mar. 26. 
Five days later Wal- 
ter Winchell revealed that Buckner had 
married Adelaide Moffett, daughter of 
James A. Moffett, former Federal Housing 
Administrator, on Feb. 8. 


Died: 

Sir Ricuarp Squires, 60, Liberal Prime 
Minister of Newfoundland in 1919-23 and 
1928-32, in St. John’s, N. F., Mar. 26. 


Acme 


Montacue Westmore, 39, who was in 
charge of make-up for “Gone With the 
Wind,” in Hollywood Hospital, Mar. 30, 
of coronary occlusion induced by over- 
work. The eldest of five brothers, all of 
whom became movie make-up experts, he 
was the son of the late George Westmore, 
a pioneer in that art. 





Sir Joun Gitmorr, 
63, British Minister 
of Shipping since that 
post was created last 
October, Mar. 30, of 
heart disease, the first 
Cabinet Minister to 
die since the war 
broke out. He had 
been sharply attacked 
by shipowners because of his requisitioning 
all shipping for government use. 


Keystone 


Mrcuaeu J. Savace, 68, Prime Minister 
of New Zealand, in Wellington, N. Z., Mar. 
26. The Australian-born bachelor, who had 
been a sheepherder, miner, storekeeper, 
and baker before he moved to New Zea- 
land at the age of 35, became the Domin- 
ion’s first Labor Prime Minister in 1935. 


Executed: 


The Rev. Waiter Dworeck1, 49, pastor 
of the Fourth Polish Baptist Church of 
Camden, N.J., in the electric chair at 
Trenton, Mar. 28, for plotting the murder 
of his daughter, Wanda, 18, for about 
$5,000 life insurance last August. He was 
convicted of hiring Peter Schewchuk, 21- 
year-old former circus roustabout, to kill 
the girl, promising $100, but paying only 
50 cents. Schewchuk comes up for trial 
this month. 


NEWSWEEK 
SIDESHOW 


What’s in a Name?— 


Sioux City, Iowa: Fred Peterson of 
Peterson, Iowa, obtained a license to wed 


Mrs. Mary Wedlock. 


Philadelphia, Pa.: Convicted of hit- 
run driving and auto theft, Edward \ic- 
Devitt, 32, appeared for sentence be’ore 
Judge Harry S. McDevitt. “I might be in- 
clined to impose a six-month prison sep- 
tence on you,” said the judge, “but for ds- 
gracing the name of McDevitt, I will dou- 
ble that. One year in county prison.” 





From Bed to Worse— 


Detroit, Mich.: When Stanley Cookes, 
a junkman, saw a mattress sail out of an 
upstairs window, he supposed it was a do- 
nation and stuffed it into his cart. Two 
blocks later the mattress—which had been 
tossed from a burning house—burst into 
flame and destroyed his cart, too. 


Kid Napped— 

Watertown, Mass.: After fifteen cops 
and 30-odd volunteers spent seven hours 
searching for 8-year-old Robert Granfield, 
he was found at 2 a.m., asleep under his 
mother’s bed. 


Honesty— 

Tuckahoe, N.Y.: Mailed from Chi- 
cago in the belief that “people are honest— 
especially mail carriers,” a post card which 
had passed through at least twenty pairs 
of hands arrived safely with a $1 bill still 
pinned to it. 


Bit of Trouble— 


Chicago, Ill.: As Joseph Callahan slid 
off a police-cell bench, his false teeth 
popped and fell to the floor. When he Jand- 
ed on top of them, the snappers shut tiglit 
on his forehead. 


Courtroom Manners— 


Dallas, Texas: Because Guy Carter 
and Rufus McKnight, rival lawyers, trad- 
ed knife-edged words, Judge Tom Nash 
recessed court and told them to go aliead 
and fight. After they had swapped wild 
haymakers, Nash as referee halted the fist- 
icuffs and in an off-bench decision de- 
clared the fight a draw: “Both combatants 
obviously were out of training. Their wind 
was short, timing poor, and they tele- 
graphed their punches. They exhibited lit- 
tle fistic skill and clinched better than 
wrestlers.” 


Carrying Charge— 

San Diego, Calif.: Alan C. McArthur’s 
will named six creditors to be his pallbear- 
ers “so that they will be able to carry me 
to the end.” 
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INTO 
WILLIAMSBURG ! 


TEP OFF a modern Chesapeake and Ohio 
train at Williamsburg, and you step 
into another century! Here early 

American history has been restored to vivid 
life. Guided by hostesses in quaint costumes, 
you explore the Royal Governors’ Palace, 
where George Washington was made an 
officer in the French and Indian War. You 
stand in the Capitol where Patrick Henry 
flung American liberty’s first challenge and 
patriots established its principles. Inspect 
the grim old Public Gaol... then turn to 
cheerful, historic Raleigh Tavern. See 
the venerable College of William and Mary 
and Bruton Parish Church . . . Then visit 
nearby Jamestown Island, first permanent 
English settlement of the New World; and 
Yorktown, where the British surrendered 
to Washington. 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO’S NEW LOW 
FARES WILL SAVE YOU MONEY ON 
YOUR TRIP TO COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG 


Going east or west by rail, or rail and ocean, 
Chesapeake and Ohio’s convenient schedules 
give you time to see Colonial Williamsburg 
between trains. Travel in air-conditioned 
comfort on THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
—THE SPORTSMAN—THE F., F, V.—at eco- 
nomical reduced rates when you 


SEE THE FIRST OF AMERICA FIRST! 


RIDE BAG 


etadie 


es oe — 


ah Res The Governors’ Palace, Williamsburg. Va. i 
THE CHESSIE CORRIDOR, The Scenic Route of the East q 


May we help you plan a yf L?, Pa 24 
trip to Colonial Williams- oe et \ % go 

burg? Just write Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Travel 
Service, 3333 Termincl 
Tower, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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And then think of the telephone. 
That’s an old-time motto with a mod- 
ern improvement. Grandma minds 
the time when—well, if families got 
scattered by as much as 100 miles 
the only thing that kept them from 
becoming complete strangers was a 
one-day reunion every year or so. 


Today, Grandma thinks it’s wonderful 





how easily people get around the 
map. Wonderful is exactly the word 
for telephone travel. While you hold 
the telephone, Long Distance singles 
out, from this country’s millions, the 
one voice that means the most. Brings 
it to you in a manner to please your 
heart.... And at a price to 


please your purse! 
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The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





“~ 


McNutt Tax Report 


There’s good basis for the prediction 
that the Treasury is about to lift the 
cloud of suspicion that has hovered over 
McNutt’s candidacy because of the pro- 
longed income-tax investigation of his 
Indiana machine. The fact is that F.D.R. 
became convinced that the protracted 
mystery was grossly unfair to McNutt and 
ordered the case cleared up. So the chief 
investigator and seven others have now 
been recalled from Indiana and asked to 
submit their reports. Best information is 
—as reported here previously—that Mc- 
Nutt himself and his key aides will not be 
personally involved in any finding of ir- 
regularities justifying prosecution. 


Income-Tax Surprises 


The Treasury’s Bureau of Internal 
Revenue is preparing for two huge income- 
tax prosecutions, each bigger than the 
celebrated Moe Annenberg case, which 
was the biggest criminal tax case in his- 
tory. It’s definitely known that the two 
record cases are in the mill, but all details 
have been effectively suppressed. 


Monster Plane Engine 


Amazing (though unannounced) 
progress has been made in US air- 
5 craft engine development since last 
summer's much-publicized revelation 
that a huge 2,000-horsepower motor 
had been perfected. Not only does 
the Army now have available three 
such super engines (made by Curtiss- 
Wright, Pratt & Whitney, and Alli- 
son), but at least one of them has 
been stepped up to nearly 2,400 h.p. 
More surprising, at least two plants 
now have in the works engines that 
will attain the unheard-of figure of 
3,000 h.p. Development of the mam- 
moth engines is supposed to be well 
along, and past experience indicates 
that later refinements may boost 
them to as much as 3,600 h.p. (Note: 
The N.Y. Central’s new streamline 
locomotives develop 4,700 h.p.) 


Georgia Scandal? 


Lawrence Camp, US Attorney in At- 
lanta, believes there’s evidence of political 
corruption in Georgia on a scale approach- 


ing that uncovered in Louisiana. Accord- 
ingly, O. John Rogge, Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of the Criminal Division, 
intends to give him plenty of help in the 
way of investigators. Hence, you can take 
it for granted that the Federal agents 
ostensibly checking up on floggings and 
peonage in Georgia are also doing some 
elaborate investigating among high poli- 
ticians. The suspicions center around road 
construction. 


Revised McNutt Speech 


While Paul McNutt’s tax troubles 
showed signs of clearing up last week, he 
found himself getting out of step with 
the Administration on another front—and 
hastily got back in step. McNutt sent the 
press advance texts of a speech calling for 
universal old-age pensions financed by a 
special graduated income tax. Press 
friends and others promptly complained 
that he was going too far too suddenly, 
putting himself to the Left of the New 
Deal. Though the speech apparently re- 
flected McNutt’s considered conclusions, 
his aide Wayne Coy convinced him that 
the proposal was premature and induced 
him to recall the texts and modify his 
statements sharply. 


Political Straws 


Republican Rep. Bruce Barton is caus- 
ing government agencies a headache by 
making a compilation of all the question- 
naires they send to businessmen. He wants 
to use it as proof of excessive snooping 
and interference . . . Word in Republican 
circles is that Alf Landon, House GOP 
Leader Martin, and Kenneth Simpson of 
New York are organizing a group to at- 
tempt to counteract the power of the Pew- 
Weir-Grundy forces at the Republican 
National Convention . . . When Wendell 
Willkie was in San Francisco the other 
day, Herbert Hoover flew up from Palo 
Alto and conferred with him for three 
hours. Hoover’s friends say he doesn’t 
think Willkie could be elected President 
but believes he’s an outstanding executive 
who should have a key post in the next 
GOP administration. 


Trivia 

Justices Reed and Douglas, who often 
work late in the Supreme Court Building, 
have given orders that the elevator opera- 
tors need not stay overtime just to take 
them down from their second-floor offices 
. . « The first man Sumner Welles shook 
hands with on his return to the State De- 
partment was Garnett Booker, one of the 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


department’s Negro messengers . . . Jus- 
tice McReynolds, the only ultra-conserva- 
tive now on the Supreme Court, is ap- 
parently wearying of his ‘role as a lone 
dissenter; on Mar. 25 he simply didn’t 
participate in fifteen of the seventeen for- 
mal decisions handed down. 





Italy vs. Egypt 


On the advice of Britain, the 
Egyptian Government has decided 
against giving any publicity to recent 
instances of Italian interference in 
local affairs. Through diplomatic 
channels, however, it’s learned that 
Italy has lately made a series of 


‘adroit moves to sway the Egyptians’ 


pro-British war stand and, in one 
case, even offered a former Egyptian 
Premier financial support in return 
for his efforts to revive anti-British 
sentiment. Egypt finally warned 
Rome that the interference must be 
stopped or it would ask that Italy’s 
diplomatic representatives be re- 
called from Cairo. 


Pressure on Italy 


You can take for granted that Church- 
ill’s speech about applying the Allied 
economic war to neutrals was aimed in part 
at Italy. There are increasing indications 
that Britain is getting ready to force Mus- 
solini to abandon his present brand of neu- 
trality—the Axis strategy (revealed here 
July 3, 1939) of having Italy remain of- 
ficially neutral and serve as a supply route 
for the Reich. The British, it appears, are 
coming to think it would be no worse to 
have Italy as an enemy (providing a route 
to strike at Germany) than to have her in 
her present role. Therefore, don’t be sur- 
prised if the British control bases at Gi- 
braltar and Suez suddenly get tough about 
passing Italy’s greatly increased imports. 
Most British officials now think Mussolini 
would protest strongly but not go to war. 


Japanese Slowdowns 


Neutral observers in Japan are con- 
vinced that the tension among the middle 
and lower classes is reaching serious pro- 
portions. A growing food shortage, plus 
increased prices (despite government con- 
trol efforts) , is gradually having its effect. 
There are instances of civil-service and 
war-industry workers adopting slowdown 
tactics. Evidence of widespread dissatis- 
faction with the war is seen in the public 
approval (unreported because of censor- 
ship) of Takao Saito’s recent Diet speech 
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against the army. Observers in no case ex- 
pect an open uprising, but they don’t rule 
out the possibility of a passive revolt to 
effect changes in government policies. 


Danish Cabinet Changes 


A complete reshuffling of the Danish 
Cabinet is in the cards. Plans are already 
under way, and the move will probably 
be made after the expected retirement of 
the aging “permanent” Foreign Minister, 
Dr. Peter Munch, on his 70th birthday 
July 25. Main purpose of the expected 
shift is the complete elimination of the 
so-called “Defense-Nihilists,” of whom 
Munch is the leader. They’re blamed for 
the present “defeatist, pro-German policy.” 


Yugoslavian Mix-up 


Recent scattered reports of a possible 
German-Italian invasion of Yugoslavia 
were based on these little-known facts: 
Ostensibly to get more of Yugoslavia’s 


copper and zinc, Germany has high-pres-. 


sured the Yugoslavian Government by 
pumping financial support to the Frank- 
ists, Croatian radical opposition party. 
Suspicious of Germany and anxious to 
keep her hand in, Italy has countered 
with equal support to the Frankists. As a 
result, the Frankists have gained such 
strength that Premier Cvetkovich post- 
poned indefinitely the general elections 
for fear of being overthrown. Bitterness 
over this, in turn, has raised the specter 
of civil war, which would provide Germany 
with an occasion to march in and “pro- 
tect” Yugoslavia’s 500,000 Germans. Then 
Italy might move in from Albania to pro- 
tect her own interests. 


Foreign Notes 


France plans sending ex-Premier Laval 
to Rome soon in a new attempt to win 
Italy over to the Allies . . . When the 
British censors ran short of blue pencils 
recently the Information Ministry took 
over the University of London’s stock of 
pencils only to find that each was stamped 
“Made in Bavaria” . . . Swiss resort hotel 
proprietors, anticipating possible evacua- 
tion of cities, are soliciting well-to-do 
citizens to select a hotel in advance and 
send baggage ahead. The small fee charged 
for holding the baggage is to be credited to 
the guest, if and when he arrives. 





Power Grid Progress 


Denise the new publicity splurge 
about the $190,000,000 transmission grid 
system to link the main power sources 
east of the Mississippi and north of TVA, 
don’t expect any action at this session of 
Congress. Much discussion is going on be- 
tween utility executives and the govern- 
ment, but the former are dodging com- 
mitments now, hoping November will 


bring a change of Administration. Also, 
the New Dealers are not eager to rush the 
undertaking, since they want to avoid con- 
troversy with business now and since op- 
ponents might twist the program (whose 
main purpose is to strengthen national de- 
fense) into “proof” that F.D.R. intends to 
take the US into war. 


New Products 


A new device, consisting of two Pola- 
roid disks that can be rotated in front of 
a movie-camera lens, permits amateurs 
to make pictures fade on and off the 
screen . . . Mend-Sox is the name of a lit- 
tle home gadget that effectively patches 
stocking toes and heels by a heat pro- 
cess; a wide selection of colored patches is 
included with each set . . . A new acces- 
sory for auto seats permits adjustment 
of the seat upward, downward, backward, 
forward, and at various angles. 


Rockefellers in Venezuela 
Without publicity, the Rockefeller 


family is preparing to invest huge 
sums in new Venezuelan enterprises. 
As a result of survey trips by several 
of their representatives, the Rocke- 
fellers, who already have Venezuelan 
oil interests, decided that the country 
offered remarkable opportunities for 
profitable and useful development. 
Accordingly, they are starting out 
with construction of a big hotel in 
Caracas, are following this up with 
wholesale real-estate construction 
projects, and tentatively plan a gen- 
eral development program. Nelson 
Rockefeller will depart for Caracas 
in the next week or so to help shape 
up the program. 


Government and Business 


Having won its Ethyl case, the govern- 
ment is getting set to press wholesale anti- 
trust action to divorce the large oil com- 
panies from pipe lines and filling stations; 
this will be one of the biggest antitrust 
suits in history, if not the biggest . . . De- 
spite the clamor, a Congressional investi- 
gation of the SEC is highly unlikely this 
sessions .. . The Justice Department flatly 
denies the reports that it intends to in- 
vestigate steel warehouse people as part 
of its antitrust drive in the building in- 
dustry .. . The SEC will shortly announce 
revision of its rule affecting utility holding 
companies; it will greatly simplify the pro- 
cedure for issuing new securities. 


Unemployment Tax Dodge 


Unemployment insurance administrators 
in many states have uncovered this em- 
ployer dodge to get out of paying unem- 
ployment insurance taxes: In New York, 
for instance, state law requires taxes to be 
paid if a firm employs four or more per- 
sons for as much as fifteen days a year. 


To get around this, a few small employers 
have formed partnerships with their work- 
ers. The workers, of course, put up no 
money and have no control over the busij- 
ness, but they draw their money as “part- 
ners,” not employes. 





Press Notes 


9 et of the biggest newspaper deals in 
years is brewing in Texas. J. M. West, mil- 
lionaire publisher of The Dallas Journal 
and Austin Tribune, is reliably reported 
attempting to buy up control of key pa- 
pers in Houston, Fort Worth, El Paso, 
San Antonio, and San Angelo . . . There’s 
a chance The N. Y. Times may modernize 
its ultra-conservative make-up. A noted 
newspaper designer says he has been ap- 
proached about doing the job . . . German 
newspapers consistently arrive in N. Y. 
days ahead of British newspapers of the 
same date despite Britain’s “control of 
the seas.” They’re shipped on Italian boats 
... The Army’s 38rd bombardment squad- 
ron is adopting the likeness of Superman, 
newspaper comic-strip character, as a 
plane insignia. 


Correspondent’s War 


War fever has finally invaded the little 
group of German and Allied newspaper 
correspondents in Washington. For months 
they had maintained cordial relations on 
the surface. Germans greeted British and 
French correspondents politely at Hull's 
press conferences, and vice versa. But last 
week the Foreign Correspondents Associa- 
tion, dominated by Allied writers, quietly 
but flatly refused membership to Manfred 
Zapp, chief US correspondent for Trans- 
Ocean, Reich news service. Claiming Zapp 
was a propagandist, not a reporter, the as- 
sociation also recommended that he be 
ousted from active membership in the Na- 
tional Press Club. So far the membership 
of Kurt Sell, correspondent of the Reich’s 
DNB service, hasn’t been challenged. 


Missing Persons 


Ex-Crown Prince Wilhelm of Germany, 
now 57, is living very quietly in his Pots- 
dam mansion. Army officers are discour- 
aged from visiting him, and, on official in- 
structions, he rarely appears in public. Al- 
though he has suffered occasional heart 
attacks lately, he continues to chain-smoke 
his favorite cigars . . . Dixie Davis, the 
gang lawyer who turned state’s evidence 
in New York’s sensational Jimmy Hines 
case last year, now lives with his wife, 
Hope Dare, in the Las Vegas, N. M., home 
of her mother. He keeps to himself and has 
a bodyguard to ward off reporters as well 
as possible enemies . . . Blanche Bates, 
former actress noted for her lead role in 
“Girl of the Golden West,” is the wife of 
George Creel, wartime director of US 
propaganda, and lives in San Francisco. 
She shuns public activities. 
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You and I and everyone get paid out 
of what we produce. There és no other 
place for income to come from, is there ? 


Our grandfathers earned about $1 for 
a 12-hour day. They couldn’t produce 
enough with crude tools to contribute 
more than that to the world’s goods. 


The European workman is in that fix 
today. With tools inferior to yours, he 
has to work up to 12 hours for less 
than the equal of 1 American dollar. 


The reason lies in what happens to 
the fruits of production. Taxes take a 
big slice; the plant in which we work 
has to have heat, light, supervision, re- 
pairs; a small wage must be paid for the 
money which provides us with a place 
to work. The rest—a// the rest— goes to 
the workman and the material he uses. 


So the more you produce (and the 
less material wasted in producing it) 
the more there will be available for 





A MESSAGE TO TdE MAN WHO OPERATES A TURRET LATHE 


orem 


you. You earn many times as much, 
you have comforts and conveniences 
that a European workman never dreams 
of—all because you produce more of 
the world’s goods at a lower cost per 
piece, and so help spread the benefit 
of more goods to more people at 
lower prices. 


That’s the reason for the American 
standard of living, and Warner & 
Swasey is proud to work with you in 
producing it—with turret lathes that 
are more powerful (to help you im- 
prove production), more accurate (to 
help you reduce scrap loss), and easier 
to use (to help you get through your 
day with less fatigue, and so be able 
to enjoy the leisure your American 
standard of living makes possible). 
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HOW THEY GOT A LILY 
OUT OF BED 
IN TIME FOR EASTER 











9 SCIENTISTS USED standard 150 watt G-E MAZDA lamps in 
this test. Similar experimcats have employed sodium vapor 
and mercury arc lamps. General Electric research is con- 
stantly finding new ways to improve existing lamps, as well 
as developing new lamps to meet specific problems. 


THIS GIANT “ELECTRIC EYE’ measures light output of G-E 

bulbs...one of 480 tests and inspections. Sixty years of G-E 
research and development have increased lamp efficiency as 
much as 1000%, reduced prices as much as 85%. Today’s 
100 watt 15c lamp is almost 50% brighter than the same size 
you paid $1.10 for in 1921. To get more and more light for 
your money, year after year, be sure to buy G-E MAZDA lamps. 
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| IF EASTER LILIES BLOOM TOO LATE, florists lose heavily. To 
the rescue come scientists, who show how blooming can be 
advanced two weeks with electric light. At Ohio State Uni- 
versity, lily at left was kept at 60° F with no added light. Lily 
at right was given same heat plus four hours extra light daily. 


on | 


3 WHAT CAN LIGHT DO FOR YOU? Chicago’s Belmont Radio 
Corporation (above) reported an increase in production and 
a corresponding decrease in rejects after light-conditioning. 
Perhaps better lighting can improve your business. Ask your 
G-E lamp man or your local electric service company. 





G.E. MAKES 9000 DIFFERENT LAMPS... 


How many can help your business? 





G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Year by year, better lamps for every purpose 





LIGHT WHERE YOU NEED IT 
with G-E MAZDA Projector 
lamp. Lens, filament and re- 
flector in one all-glass unit. The 
150 watt size is now only $1.40. 


THIS LOCOMOTIVE HEADLIGHT 
lamp (250 watts), has dual fila- 
ment support, stranded lead- 
im wires to resist vibration. It 


has a list price of $1.40. 


INCREASED DEMAND for more 
light has sold more larger size 
bulbs, like this 300 watt inside 
frost G-E MAZDA lamp. It sells 
for only 55c. 


INDIRECT LIGHT at low cost 
with G-E Silvered Bowl 
MAZDA lamps. A coating of 
mirror silver is sealed on bowl. 
The 150 watt size costs only 55c. 
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Lily and Representative Shafer, who is a mem- f 
aily. ber of the House Military Affairs Commit- 
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Army Answers Critical Blasts 
With a Vast Maneuver Program 


Biggest Mechanized Test 
Projected in Wake of Charges 
That Inefficiency Abounds 


What’s wrong with the United States 
Army? 

Almost every year around Army Day— 
Apr. 6—as far-flung garrisons prepare to 
deck themselves festively on the anniver- 
sary of America’s entry into the World 
War (and usually against the backdrop of 
Congressional haggling over the War De- 
partment budget) this cry is sent up by 
civilian and retired service critics from 
Fort Hamilton, New York, to the Presidio, 
San Francisco. 

Until last year, the Army paid little heed 
to these chronic detractors, for, with the 
nation’s thoughts farthest from war perils, 
national defense was overshadowed by do- 
mestic recovery problems. On Jan. 12, 1939, 
however, President Roosevelt, moved by 
the post-Munich crisis in Europe, rushed a 
great $961,000,000 defense expansion pro- 
gram before Congress. This time the Army, 
smack in the public eye, fought back at its 
foes. 


America’s modern horse cavalry will give way to ... motorized divisions in record maneuvers next month 


Last week, as the Army prepared for the 
greatest peacetime maneuvers in its history 
—in the Deep South from May 5 to 25 to 
test a mammoth array of mechanized 
equipment (see cover) and five new 
streamlined divisions—the critics launched 
one of their biggest attacks, and the Army 
defenders came back with both barrels. 
Criticism 

In Congress, three resolutions calling for 
a sweeping inquiry into defense needs 
gained sudden support. Two were in the 
House, by Rep. James E. Van Zandt of 
Pennsylvania and Rep. Paul W. Shafer of 
Michigan, and one in the Senate, by Sen. 
Lewis B. Schwellenbach of Washington. 
Pointing to the importance of these moves, 
Dr. Walter Van Kirk, president of the Na- 
tional Peace Conference, declared that 
numerous national organizations had re- 
cently called for a public inquiry into the 
defense question. 

But the main attack was led off by Os- 
wald Garrison Villard (who has taken pot- 
shots at the War Department for years) in 
an article in the American Mercury maga- 
zine charging that the Army was wasteful, 
inefficient, badly administered, antiquated, 
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and overofficered. Quoting from critical 
comments by Maj. Gen. Johnson Hagood 
(retired) , Brig. Gen. Hugh S. Johnson (re- 
tired), Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief of 
Staff, Sen. Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma, 


tee, Villard echoed the call for a Con- 
gressional inventory. 

Samples of criticism: that a Senate- 
House committee on tour found 16-inch 
Coast Artillery guns at Fort Moultrie that 
had not been fired in years because the 
Mayor of Charleston, S. C., had a summer 
cottage in front of them; that scores of 
Army posts were outmoded, though Con- 
gress for political reasons declines to cor- 
rect this fault; that the Army is caste-rid- 
den, with one officer to fourteen soldiers; 
and that despite an expenditure of $2,600,- 
000,000 in the last five years, the nation’s 
defenses are not 25 per cent effective. 

In a flanking skirmish came an article in 
the National Rifle Association’s magazine, 
The American Rifleman, asserting that 
flaws had been found in the new semi-au- 
tomatic Garand rifle, which is now under 
secret inquiry in the House, following its 
official adoption by the Army as the suc- 
cessor to the old Springfield rifle (News- 
WEEK, Dec. 4, 1939). The cavalry, the 
magazine said, had found a breech cover 
necessary and the gun’s lubrication system 
unsatisfactory; and the Marine Corps had 
criticized the front sight. 

To all this was added a jolt by Maj. Al 
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Williams (retired) , Scripps-Howard avia- 
tion writer, who reproved government pol- 
icy-making officers for neglecting air re- 
search. Commenting on the sale of latest- 
type planes to the Allies, he said that mass 
production was not a primary need now 
and that the country was doing what it 
did back in 1914-17: cramming its factories 
with orders for existing types, instead of 
pressing scientific research. 


Answer 

The Army had an answer for every point 
raised. As to Villard, officials refused to 
take him seriously, leaving comment up to 
the Infantry Journal, which saw in his new 
book, “Our Military Chaos,” “stranely il- 
logical and contradictory pronouncements 
of the professional pacifist.” Denying the 
caste charge, they pointed to General Mar- 
shall and his deputy, Brig. Gen. Lorenzo 
D. Gasser, as non-West Pointers; and on 
the question of a plethora of officers it was 
pointed out that this was intended in order 
to build up a satisfactory number of well- 
schooled leaders for wartime emergency. 

Denying charges of inefficiency, officials 
claimed that the Army always was under 
scrutiny of experts, and that when new 
and better systems were developed these 
were installed. The current setup, it was 
admitted, might be strained under the 
sudden impact of war, but it would surely 
not collapse. These officials defended cur- 
rent equipment, pointing out the Garand 
rifle, for all of its criticism, “is the finest 
shoulder rifle in the world.” If it developed 
defects, which could only be slight, as any 
new mechanism would, these could be 
quickly corrected. 


Significance 


It is axiomatic that whenever the 
United States approaches a danger point 
and looks to its national defense, the 
public suddenly shakes off its lethargy and 
begins to think about the Army. The 
public, as in 1916-17, is in this stage and 
mood now. One big difference, however, is 
that instead of waiting three years to whip 
the armed forces into shape, as in the 
World War, the government acted even in 
advance of the current European war. 

To a large extent, the present plaint 
rises from the big spending program and 
public bewilderment over rearmament. 
And the Army is not all to blame; it is try- 
ing desperately to catch up from the stag- 
gering blow which hit it after demobiliza- 
tion and resultant public apathy in 1919. 

Moreover, the Army must struggle 
under handicaps it did not create and can- 
not remove. Perhaps the biggest is the 
present antiquated system of Army posts 
—many of them still located where the 
once warlike Indians have given way to 
prairie dogs and rattlesnakes, instead of in 
strategic areas and surrounded by terrain 
suitable for large-scale concentrations and 
maneuvers, where they would be most 
useful in twentieth-century war. Most 
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Reciprocity: J f a chicken can mother puppies, why not chicks with a 
four-footed parent? Anyway, this Plymouth Rock hen took on two 
litters of Sacramento, Calif., fox terriers, and Teddy (her North Bellmore, 
N. Y., owner thought for a while she was a tomcat) adopted four stray 


Buff Orpingtons. 





Congressmen would die before they would 
surrender one dust-swept cantonment in 
their bailiwicks. The soldiers bring busi- 
ness to the voters. 





‘Two Percenters 
Kickbacks Head for Showdown 


in Indiana and Pennsylvania 


Depending more on small contributions 
from jobholders than its wealthier Re- 
publican rival, the Democratic party for 
years has gleaned an important part of its 
campaign funds from varying “kickback” 
systems under which state employes turn 
over from 1 to 10 per cent of salaries to 
machine bosses. 

In 1933, to regularize and bring this 
practice into the open, Indiana Democrats 
quietly set up a forthright assessment 
group which was dubbed the Two Per 
Cent Club. The idea was taken up by 
Democrats in Illinois, Pennsylvania, Ken- 
tucky, and Louisiana; and in other states, 
notably from Washington, D.C., up 
through the Northeast, new and old ma- 
chines—both Democratic and Republican 
—revamped their collection setup. 

Last week, after being under a cloud 
almost since the 1938 election, the Two 
Per Cent Clubs faced a showdown test in 
Indiana and Pennsylvania in an official 
assault which may decide the fate of the 
entire system. In Washington, Internal 
Revenue Commissioner Guy T. Helvering 
announced that an investigation under 
way for months in Indiana (Periscope, 
Feb. 5), much to the embarrassment of 
Federal Security Administrator Paul V. 
McNutt, whose friends have denounced 
it as an attempt to “smear” his Presi- 
dential hopes, would shortly be completed. 
It was known that neither McNutt nor 
any of his chief aides would be named. 

In Harrisburg, Pa., eight Democratic 
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leaders, including State Chairman David 
L. Lawrence, went on trial on charges of 
pay-roll macing for political purposes dur- 
ing the “Little New Deal” regime of ex- 
Gov. George H. Earle, now Minister to 
Bulgaria. Republican Prosecutor Car! B. 
Shelley contended that the state pay roll 
was assessed 3 per cent on salaries under 
$1,200 and 5 per cent on higher earnings, 
the Democratic State Committee receiv- 
ing three-fifths of the collections. 


Significance 


Washington is less concerned about the 
manner of collections than about where the 
money goes after it is collected. Despite 
popular condemnation of the practice, 
Federal authorities are inclined to be as 
realistic as local authorities in recognizing 
that political parties need money and 
might as well collect it openly and even- 
ly. But no national administration likes 
to see local factions—even of the same 
party complexion—wax too fat. And the 
United States Treasury doesn’t like to 
see an income-tax bet overlooked. 





In Congress 


Hull Keeps Free Treaty Hand; 
Economy Flies Out the Window 


In 1907, a 35-year-old Tennessee moun- 
taineer went to Congress. Ever since, 
through Republican and Democratic Ad- 
ministrations, he has doggedly preached 
a radical doctrine: world peace based on 
trade reciprocity among all nations. 

In 1934, Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
saw his first dream come true with passage 
of the Trade Agreements Act, empowering 
him to conclude reciprocal pacts without 
the interference of a log-rolling Congress. 
The act was extended for three years in 
1937, but this year, under the necessity 
of being extended again, it encountered 
such concerted opposition from agricultural 
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and mining areas that wise Washington 
shook its collective head. 

Last week, however, Hull won again. 
Despite-a~headlong swing from economy 
to the election-year pork barrel, the Sen- 
ate, by a close vote of 44 to 41, rejected 
4 crippling amendment by Key Pittman of 
Nevada which would have required two- 
thirds ratification by the upper house of 
all future treaties. 

Meanwhile, the House followed the ex- 
ample set by the Senate on the Agricul- 
ture Bill (Newsweek, Apr. 1) and in- 
creased CCC and NYA appropriations 
$67,450,000 over budget estimates. But 
the end of the legislative week saw the 
Congressional figures $38,260,557 under 
those of the President on the three bills 
passed and the ten either in conference 
or committee. News from the White House, 
however, indicated Mr. Roosevelt would 
send word to Capitol Hill that the $1,000,- 
000,000 for WPA would not be adequate. 


Significance 


Defeat of the Pittman amendment, be- 
sides indicating ultimate renewal of the 
Trade Agreements Act, greatly enhanced 
Hull’s Presidential stature. Had Pittman 
won, it would probably have removed his 
party’s No. 2 favorite from the picture. 

The wonder is that Pittman lost, for the 
Senate debated the issue as though the 
world were at peace, and not in the midst 
of a war so largely economic in character 
that this country will need every weapon it 





can command—including that of speed in 


making decisions—to keep its own fac- 
tories and merchant marine afluat. Had 
Congress regained the power to haggle 
endless months over every tariff, the op- 









Welles greeted New York reporters with silence 




















Talburt in The N. Y. World-Telegram 


‘Letting His Conscience Be His Guide’ 


portunistic belligerents would have en- 
joyed a tremendous advantage over this 
country in striking quick and profitable 
bargains. 

As for economy—the clock has struck 
and the masks are off. Not even the almost 
certain prospect of having to raise the 
$45,000,000,000 national debt limit now 
deters legislators eager to please voters 
who are about to exercise their franchise. 
Evidence that the city relief and farm 
blocs have struck another deal indicates 
that WPA will go beyond a billion—with 
the help of rural votes, paying for urban 
support of the farm grab. 


Propaganda Trap 


Nazi White Book Held Fizzle, 
No Matter What Bullitt Said 


On Feb. 16, Under-Secretary of State 
Sumner Welles sailed from New York on a 
mission from President Roosevelt to visit 
Rome, Berlin, London, and Paris, listen, 
and report back what he heard. To clamor- 
ing reporters who swarmed aboard the 
Italian liner Rex, the tight-lipped diplomat 
repeated that he would have nothing to 
say until his return. 

Last week, as he stepped down the 
gangplank of the Rex’s sister ship Conte 
di Savoia onto American soil, Welles de- 
clined to report even upon whether he had 
enjoyed his trip. But in Washington, where 
the demand for news was more insistent, 
something had to be said. After hours with 
his emissary and Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull, Mr. Roosevelt told the country 
that, “though there may be scant im- 
mediate prospect for the establishment of 
any just, stable, and lasting peace in 
Europe, the information made available to 
this government as a result of Mr. Welles’ 
mission undoubtedly will be of the great- 
est value when the time comes for the es- 
tablishment of such a peace.” 


‘Grains of Salt’ 


But if neither Welles nor his boss would 
talk freely, it appeared that other Ameri- 
cans had talked too freely. For Washington 
had no sooner welcomed the envoy than 
its corridors and hotel bars buzzed with 
reaction to a German White Book ac- 
cusing William C. Bullitt, American Am- 
bassador in Paris, of having told Count 
Jerzy Potocki, Polish Ambassador in 
Washington, that “if war were to break 
out, we certainly would not participate in 
the beginning, but we will in the finish” 
(see page 24). 

Promptly the President, Hull, Bullitt, 
and Count Potocki issued categorical de- 
nials. Unimpressed, Rep. Hamilton Fish, 
New York Republican, demanded the im- 
peachment of both Bullitt and Mr. Roose- 
velt. The majority on Capitol Hill, how- 
ever, saw the incident for what it was: a 
German propaganda trap. That Bullitt 
long had been saying that he would like 
to see his country help the Allies was a 
well-known fact (NEWSWEEK, June 12, 
1939) . If the Germans had found Potocki’s 
damaging evidence when they entered 
Warsaw, why had they withheld publi- 
cation for six months? Was the timing of it 
to correspond with Welles’ return mere 
coincidence? Not a few Congressmen 
thought the President had the right an- 
swer when he warned newspapermen that 
any and all propaganda emanating from 
Europe just now should be taken with a 
grain of salt—or preferably two or three 
grains. 

The suspicion was growing among even 
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the stalwart isolat:onists that Berlin might | 


be subtly using America’s passion for strict 
neutrality; that since Hitler could not hope 
for American aid and had no cash with 
which to buy American planes, he might 
be cashing in on the inescapable fact that 
each refusal to aid the Allies is in effect a 
victory for Nazism. 

That suspicion was reflected in the com- 
plete collapse of opposition, both in the 
War Department and on Capitol Hill, to 
the Roosevelt-Morgenthau policy of rush- 
ing new-type warplanes to France and 
Britain as fast as they can be turned out 
(Newsweek, Apr. 1). It was reflected 
even more symbolically last week by 
Sen. Bennett C. Clark of’ Missouri, one of 
the staunchest of the isolationists. 

Clark had called for a $25,000 Senate 
investigation, headed by himself, into 
wartime propaganda in the United States. 
Though he meant it to cover both groups 
of belligerents, he directed the bulk of his 
fire at Britain and the British Ambassador, 
the Marquess of Lothian. Upon publica- 
tion of the German White Book, the Ad- 
ministration announced that it had been 
quietly making its own investigation of 
Nazi propaganda and might divulge its 
findings at the proper time. 

In the light of these swiftly moving 
developments, Clark indicated he would 
avoid any Nazi trap by telling reporters 
what all Washington was thinking: “The 
matter is too serious for snap judgments.” 


Significance 


Official Washington differs in its ex- 
pressed views regarding the authenticity 
of the White Book. The principals had no 
choice but to deny everything. Career 
men in the State Department chose to 
believe Bullitt had said what the Germans 
said he had said. But Bullitt’s views never 
have been secret and hence are discounted 
in every capital in the world. The im- 
mediate point at issue is the propriety of 
a diplomat’s saying such things—and Hull 
gave ample evidence in the Cromwell re- 
buke (Newsweek, Apr. 1) that he knows 
how to handle such matters. 

The fundamental underlying issue is not 
what Bullitt may have said, but whence 
the news of it came back to America. For 
if it is not the business of an American 
envoy to promise things he cannot deliver, 
it is not by that same token the business 
of the German Government to meddle in 
American domestic politics—by handing 
ammunition to the isolationists and to the 
Republican party. 

Fortunately, both isolationists and Re- 
publicans realize this, and there is every 
reason to believe they will decline the 
Nazi-made campaign explosives. How they 
will steer their unhappy course between 
the devil and the deep, they themselves do 
not know. But it appears certain that the 
White Book was one German magnetic 
mine that did not magnetize. 
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Ringling’s nephews, John and Henry North, are bringing . . . 


Circus Time 


Always keen for Europe’s circus talent 
ever since Phineas T. Barnum’s splurge of 
foreign importations in the gaslight era, 
American big-top impresarios have hereto- 
fore never been able to lure enough Old 
World stars to these shores because in good 
times performers prefer to stay at home. 
But this week, as the Ringling Bros. and 
Barnum & Bailey Circus moved into New 
York’s Madison Square Garden for its an- 
nual season start (Apr. 5-30), a check of 
the nation’s sawdust rings indicated that 
the present European war had provided a 
full-blown windfall of Continental stars 
and spectacles, some of them hitherto un- 
obtainable. 

For the World’s Greatest Show (1,600 
persons, 800 artistes, 50 elephants, 1,006 
menagerie animals, and hundreds of 
horses), John Ringling North and his 
brother, Henry Ringling North (president 
and vice president respectively and neph- 
ews of the late John Ringling, creator of 
the No. 1 big top) , took advantage of hos- 
tilities last fall to sign new foreign acts by 
the batch. 

From France, the youthful impresarios 
got their biggest hauls: the 1940 show’s 
opening spectacle, “The Return of Marco 
Polo,” a pageant comprising 2,000 animals 
and persons which was created in Paris by 
Max ‘Weldy, who designed the original 
Folies Bergére and Casino de Paris pro- 
ductions; and Alfred Court, known abroad 
as “The Old Master,” reputedly the world’s 
greatest wild-animal trainer (he uses no 
guns, crowbars, or electric “persuaders” to 
teach his mixed groups of beasts, which 
perform simultaneously in three cages) . 

Among other foreigners making debuts: 
Roberto de Vasconcellos, Visconte Ponte 
da Barca, and Los Aseveras-Konyot, eques- 
trians; Rola Rola and Mei Fu, aerialists; 
Massimilliano Truzzi, juggler; Tanit Ikao, 
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Hindu mystery girl; and the Akimotos, ac- 
robats. Of course, America’s premier con- 
tribution for the third season will be Gar- 
gantua, the gorilla, grown 40 pounds heav- 
ier since last spring and now towering 6 
feet 6 inches. 

Air-conditioned, streamlined, and free of 
labor trouble, the great circus will move 
next down to Baltimore early in May in a 
45-car silver train and open under a unique 
canvas—fashioned from solid blue cloth 
with side walls of red—which permits night 
lighting effects for matinee shows. 

America’s only other train circus, Cole 
Brothers, begins its coast-to-coast season 
May 8 in Rochester, Ind., winter head- 
quarters. Despite the disastrous fire which 
virtually wiped out the company (News- 
WEEK, Mar. 4), the 1940 show will be en- 
tirely new and bigger than ever. European 
attractions: the Loyal-Repinsky family, 
French equestrians, and the Escalante 
troupe, aerialists. Ken Maynard, film star, 
also has an act. 





Puppet Rebuft 


“In the light of what has happened in 
various parts of China since 1931, the set- 
ting up of a new regime at Nanking has the 
appearance of a further step in a program 
of one country by armed force to impose its 
will upon a neighboring country . . . The 
Government of the United States of course 
continues to recognize that [the Chiang 
Kai-shek] Government as the Government 
of China.” 

Thus Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
last week clarified the attitude of the 
United States Government toward the pup- 


... clowns and pretty girls herald the circus season 


pet regime of Wang Ching-wei (see page 25) 
set up by the Japanese; nonrecognition. 

Marking no change in policy (Washing- 
ton has been consistently for Chiang and 
only last month made available another 
$20,000,000 Export-Import Bank credit to 
him) , the Hull statement underlined a gen- 
eral stiffening of the democracies through- 
out the world. 





Ickes, Pacificator 


Western Missionarying Fails 


to End a 3rd-Term Dilemma 


Back in 1938, Harold L. Ickes, Secretary 
of the Interior and sometime Donald Duck 
of the New Deal, hoisted a third-term trial 
balloon by radio (Newsweek, Aug. 8, 
1938). Asked by reporters if he had ob- 
tained the President’s consent, “Honest 
Harold” replied: “Nope. I thought it all 
up myself. I didn’t ask papa.” 

This week, Democrats in California, 
saddled with four sets of candidates from 
which to choose 48 convention delegates 
in the May 7 primary, admitted that Ickes’ 
recent effort to form a harmony slate from 
discordant party elements, whether his 
own idea or inspired by “papa,” had struck 
a sour note. 

The medley of voices now lifted in the 
unharmonious party primary are: (1) the 
remnants of the Ickes-engineered ticket, 
headed by Gov. Culbert Olson and pledged 
to a third term; (2) the “Left-wing” group, 
led by Lt. Gov. Ellis Patterson and re- 
ported leaning toward Sen. Burton K. 
Wheeler* of Montana; (3) the pension 
advocates, uninstructed but “pledged” to 
their leader, Willis Allen, who declares the 
slate is strictly a “Ham and Eggs” affair, 
and (4) the jubilant Garner forces, who 
gained first place on the ballot by being 
first to file the necessary 6,959 signatures. 

It was on Mar. 13 that Ickes went to 
San Francisco, took a suite in a swank 
Nob Hill hotel, and blandly announced 
that he was in town on departmental busi- 
ness, that he was no politician, and that 
he had nothing to say about the Olson- 
William Gibbs McAdoo factional split 
over the primary delegation. Yes, he might 
see Olson, “if he were in town.” The Gov- 
ernor, meanwhile, established his entour- 
age in an apartment across the street. 

For eighteen hours, politicians tiptoed in 
and out of the Ickes’ suite as the Secre- 
tary fought to make sure there would be 
only one third-term ticket, thereby shut- 
ting off aid to Garner, who had the dele- 
gation in 1932. The hitch was Olson’s de- 
mand that his name come first. Result: an 
Olson-McAdoo harmony slate with all 
listed alphabetically. 

But hardly had the man who composed 





*Wheeler on Monday announced he would 
accept the Democratic nomination for Presi- 
dent but would reject a Vice Presidential offcr. 
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the harmony music got out of the state 
before some of the boys refused to sing. 
Manchester Boddy, Los Angeles publisher, 
and Godfrey Andreas, State Assemblyman 
of San Bernardino, balked. Substitutes 
were found immediately, but when the pe- 
titions began to circulate with Olson’s 
name at the top of the ticket, State Sen. 
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Ickes consulted Californians... 


Robert Kenny of Los Angeles cried “be- 
trayal,” adding: “Undoubtedly, the Gov- 
ernor has just discovered a new alphabet 
in which the first letter is ‘O’.” 

Lieutenant Governor Patterson was next 
to bolt, forming his own slate. McAdoo fol- 
lowed, honeying his withdrawal with: “I 
amount of politics . . . 1 am confident 
the Democrats of California will endorse 
the Roosevelt delegation and that the 
President will be renominated and elect- 
ed.” 

The next delegate to pull out was Rep. 
Lee Geyer of Los Angeles County, who 
phoned Olson of his decision the day be- 
fore the qualification deadline on Mar. 28, 
too late for substitution. Geyer’s move, 
reportedly a protest against leaving Sen. 
Sheridan Downey off the list, presented 
two new threats: throwing the whole har- 
mony ticket in legal doubt, or making 
possible a split delegation. Conceding that 
McAdoo, Patterson, and other delegates- 
at-large might remove their names with- 
out legally affecting the slate, politicians 
pointed out the representative was a dele- 
gate from a specified district. Furthermore, 
it was suggested that a candidate from a 
competing slate might be declared elected. 
To remove all doubts, Geyer Monday 
night changed his mind and agreed to seek 
election after all so as not to “invalidate 
the third-term ticket.” 

Previous efforts to muddy the primary 
waters further by entering a Farley slate 
were blocked by the Postmaster General, 
fresh from a Bangor speech predicting a 
Democratic victory for Maine, where he 


is second choice of the Roosevelt-pledged 
delegation. “Under no circumstances,” he 
replied to Californians, plunging into a 
4,000-mile twelve-day tour of the Middle 
West and South. 

Meanwhile, Ickes dropped his cloak of 
peacemaker and went into Texas on the 
wings of rumors that he would set off an 
ambitious effort there to coax the state del- 
egation away from Vice President John N. 
Garner. His speech at Kilgore for a Federal 
oil-regulation measure, before a Chamber 
of Commerce dead set against it, con- 
tained no political bombshell, but the pub- 
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... then tackled Garner Texans 


licity of his coming, coupled with his third- 
term optimism in newspaper interviews, 
spurred the official launching of a Roose- 
velt movement, started after a recent 
Texas visit of Alvin Wirtz of Austin, Un- 
der-Secretary of State. 

Helping Ickes’ third-term drive are 
Mayor Maury Maverick of San Antonio; 
former Governors James E. and “Ma” Fer- 
guson, and Rep. Lyndon Johnson of John- 
son City. 

As third-term pressure increased, atten- 
tion shifted north to Nebraska, where the 
first indication of what the farmer thinks 
of the New Deal is expected next week 
in the Democratic Senatorial contest be- 
tween Sen. Edward R. Burke and Gov. 
Roy Cochran, who charges the Adminis- 
tration critic was elected six years ago un- 
der false pretenses, since he promised full 
support of the President in the campaign. 
Mr. Roosevelt has no opposition for Ne- 
braska’s Democratic delegation, and on 
the Republican ticket are District At- 
torney Thomas E. Dewey of New York 
and Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg of Mich- 
igan, with the latter conceded a slight edge. 


Signi ficance-—~— 


The California Democratic situation is 
greatly complicated by personal rivalries 
which have no direct connection with na- 
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tional issues or candidates. For example, 
McAdoo has never forgiven Downey for 
beating him out for the Senate in 1938; 
Patterson wants to be a senator; Governor 
Olson, facing recall, is clutching at every 
prestige straw he can. 

Nevertheless, the Ickes mission failed to 
relieve Mr. Roosevelt of an embarrassing 
dilemma: if he stepped in and endorsed 
one faction, it would have the effect of a 
formal announcement for a third term; jf 
he repudiated all factions in the interests 
of harmony, it would have the effect of 
withdrawing his name for good. 

And Ickes’ swing through Texas, where 
third-term sentiment is gaining steadily, 
in an effort to unite all anti-Garner forces, 
definitely dispels all surmises that the 
President is about to remove himself from 
the picture. The net result of Ickes’ visit 
may be an uninstructed delegation—which 
would be a body blow indeed to Garner as 


favorite son. 





Pony Express Jubilee 


On Apr. 3, 1860, letters for San Fran- 
cisco, which had left New York City by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad two and a half 
days before at 3 cents a half ounce, were 
shunted to the Hannibal & St. Joseph so 
as to catch the first Pony Express at St. 
Joseph, Mo. There, for an additional $5.10 
a half ounce, they were started on the 
nine-day 23-hour rush that was to carry 
them to Sacramento, whence pony and 
rider completed the continent span by 
boat. 

In 1940, New York letters can make 
the trip to San Francisco by plane in 19 
hours 12 minutes at a cost of only 6 cents 
an ounce. 

A letter mailed at 3 cents an ounce 
aboard the fastest trains (New York Cen- 
tral or Pennsylvania to Chicago in 16 
hours’ running time, Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific to San Francisco in 37 
hours 35 minutes) completes the coast-to- 
coast journey in a little over two days and 
nights, whereas in 1869 the first trans- 
continental train service (New York Cen- 
tral or Pennsylvania, Chicago & North 
Western, Union Pacific, Central Pacific) 
consumed seven days 22 hours. 

This week, St. Joe and Sacramento are 
celebrating the 80th anniversary of the 
founding of the pony service, for which 
Postmaster General James A. Farley has 
issued a special stamp (see Letters). The 
main events scheduled: in St. Joe, dedica- 
tion of a $750,000 post office by Farley; 
in Sacramento, ceremonies at the original 
Pony Express office, with Lauren Upson, 
great nephew of one of the original 
riders, ‘astride a pony; for the country 
at large, a symbolic flight of a United 
Air Lines plane, bearing a westbound 
sack of greetings and tracing in the air 
the approximate route of the intrepid 
horsemen. 
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This is your last chance to see the magnificent San Francisco World's Fair, May 25 to Sept. 29, 1940. Below: Towers of the East on Treasure Island. 
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Pacific’s Four Scenic Routes all 
meet at San Francisco. By going to San 
Francisco on one of these routes and 


ON YOUR TRIP TO CALIFORNIA AND THE returning on another S. P. route, you 


see an entirely different part of the 
United States each way. You actually 
see twice as much of the West. Let me 
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SOUTHERN ARIZONA SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA YOSEMITE 
NATIONAL PARK 


9 “GO, for instance, on Southern Pacific’s great country and Southern Arizona. Enjoy thrilling side 

Golden State Limited, or the friendly Califor- trips to Carlsbad Caverns National Park, the Big Trees 
nian (good meals for 90¢ a day, stewardess-nurse), of General Grant and Sequoia National Parks, the 
over the direct Golden State Route to Southern Cali- _ granite cliffs and leaping waterfalls of Yosemite. Then 
fornia. See El Paso, the romantic Mexican Border _ the magic beauty of San Francisco’s new World’s Fair. 


3 “RETURN on our de luxe Cascade or Oregonian, tracing the Shasta Route 
through the evergreen Pacific Northwest, with side trips (if you wish) through 
the Redwood Empire or to Crater Lake National Park. 
“From most eastern places, such a ‘go one way, return another’ Southern Pacific 
ticket costs you not lf more rail fare (except for side trips) than a trip straight to 
California and back on the same route!” 


MAIL THIS COUPON today for free, illus- 

trated booklets describing the 1940 San Francisco 
World’s Fair and our Four Scenic Routes. Address 
O. P. Bartlett, Southern Pacific, Dept. NW-4, 310 So. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 
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Long-Range Goal Emerges 
From Stepped-up Collaboration; 


Neutrals Face New Squeeze 


For the sixth time since the opening of 
the war the Allied Supreme War Council 
met last week. The conference was held in 
London without fanfare and minus even 
such a sense of impending great decisions as 
was the case with the fifth meeting, when 
help for Finland was the issue. Yet last 
week’s gathering was potentially the most 
important of the war and in case of an Allied 
victory meant a fatal blow for the Reich. 

It was the first time that Paul Reynaud, 
France’s new Premier, had attended the 
Allied council, but it represented a direct 
continuation of work he had done as Fi- 
nance Minister, when he negotiated an 
economie union with Britain last Novem- 
ber. This time the Allied chiefs made their 
alliance an even more complete and bind- 
ing one. 

A communiqué announced that neither 
France nor Britain would “negotiate nor 
conclude an armistice or treaty of peace 
except by mutual agreement.” Further- 
more, neither would even “discuss peace 
terms” until both were sure of 
“an effective and lasting guaran- 
tee of their security.” Most far 
reaching of all, they promised to 
maintain “after conclusion of 
peace a community of action in 
all spheres for so long as may be 
necessary” —a condition practical- 
ly guaranteeing, in case of victory, 
an Anglo-French coalition to 
watch over a defeated Reich. 

In addition to this long-range 
formulation of policy, the British 
and French also “decided on the 
future line of action.” No one de- 
fined exactly what this meant, 
but events soon made it clear that 
the Allies intended to intensify 
the struggle against the Reich by 
measures directed against neu- 
tral suppliers of Germany and by 
preparations for action wherever 





Allies Map Plan to Beat Reich, 
Then Throttle Her in Peace 


edly referred to the fact that “many of the 
smaller states of Europe are terrorized .. . 
into supplying Germany with the material 
of modern war,” while the Allies were in 
reality fighting for the rights of little states 
against aggression. But the Admiralty 
chief added that Britain had no wish to 
“broaden the area of conflict” or “to seek 
a war with Russia.” This limited the threat 
to economics—but opened the way for 
plenty of trouble. 


Rough on Russia 

The most definite prospect of action to 
carry out Churchill’s predictions and to 
satisfy the public outcry for a more vigor- 
ous war seemed to be in Scandinavia. For 
weeks Allied newspapers have been de- 
manding that German shipments down the 
Norwegian coast, particularly of Swedish 
iron ore, be cut off regardless of Norway’s 
neutrality. More enthusiasm was aroused 
in Britain by the Altmark episode, in 
which a German freighter was run ashore 
and raided (NewsweEEK, Feb. 26) ,than any 
other event since the start of the war, and 
this week it was reported that Allied notes 
had been delivered to Norway and Sweden 
announcing that soon the Allies would take 
over the job of “protecting” Scandinavian 
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business re-exporting raw materials to the 
Reich. 

Churchill specifically exempted Russia 
from the powers that France and Britain 
might provoke. Yet the Soviet is potential- 
ly at least the largest source of supply pos- 
sessed by Germany, and last week the Al- 
lies followed a policy toward Moscow as 
devious as the Reds’ own dialectics. In 
London, Foreign Minister Halifax consid- 
ered a proposal from Soviet Ambassador 
Ivan Maisky that trade between Russia 
and Britain be stepped up. Yet the Brit- 
ish simultaneously began to treat Russia 
rough. When Maisky requested the im- 
mediate release of two Soviet freighters 
held in Hong Kong on suspicion of carry- 
ing valuable metal cargoes destined for the 
Reich via the Transsiberian Railway, Brit- 
ain coolly turned the ships over to the 
French Navy for escort to Indo-China. 

In Paris, relations with the Soviet went 
from bad to worse through a curious per- 
sonal conflict. After the signing of the Rus- 
sian-Finnish treaty, the Russian envoy, 
Jacob Suritz, had sent a telegram to Joseph 
Stalin in which he referred to Allied aid to 
Finland as “plans of the Anglo-French 
warmongers” and “sinister schemes of the 
enemies of socialism.” This was everyday 
Marxien phraseology. But Suritz had ap- 
parently made a point of sending the 
message not by private embassy wire 
but by public telegraph, and then not even 
coded. 

On the basis of this open insult, Paris 
informed Moscow that Suritz was persona 
non grata, and last week his re- 
call was ordered. But most dip- 
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lomats thought Suritz had engi- 
neered the row himself. French 
conservatives greeted his depar- 
ture with glee and redoubled their 
demands for complete severance 
of relations, charging that the 
brick-walled Soviet Embassy in 
the Rue de Grenelle—once the 
Czarist Embassy—has served as 
a center of Communist espionage. 


Molotoff 


In thus irritating Russia, the 
Allies’ greatest worry is that they 
will force Stalin and Hitler into 
closer partnership. Last week, 
however, before the Supreme Sov- 
iet, Premier Molotoff in a long 
speech reviewed the foreign sit- 
uation and gave no indication of 
closer relations with the Reich. 








an opportunity to strike seemed 
likely to develop. Plans to 
implement this already have 
been drawn in detail by the 
British Ministry of Economic Warfare. 

On Saturday, this was given expression 
by Winston Churchill, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, in a radio speech. Churchill ad- 
mitted that, “up to the present, time has 
been on our side, but time is a changeable 
ally.” Accordingly, “an intensification of 
the struggle is to be expected.” He point- 





Zec in The London Daily Mirror 


‘First catch your bird...’ 


neutrality. From the tone of comment in 
London, Britain seemed ready to carry 
“protection” to the point of extending the 
blockade into Scandinavian waters to cut 
off German supplies. 

At the same time there was much talk 
of rationing countries like Belgium and 
Holland, which have been doing a big 


Russia’s policy, he said, was one 
of “neutrality . . . unswervingly 
adhered to.” He even dismissed 
German-Russian trade agreements with a 
phrase: “There is ground for its further 
development.” 

Much of Molotoff’s address was de- 
voted to attacks on France and Britain, 
but the gibes were aimed largely at their 
role in the Finnish war. Then the Soviet 
Premier turned to other countries and be- 
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came more specific. He formerly ruled out 
the projected military alliance among Fin- 
land, Sweden, and Norway by stating that 
it would be contrary to the peace treaty. 

Molotoff frankly admitted that rela- 
tions with the United States were “no bet- 
ter and no worse,” while he viewed those 
with Japan with “no great satisfaction.” 
For Rumania he had a veiled threat: the 
Soviet had never raised the question of 
conquering Bessarabia by “military means” 
but it still did not recognize Bucharest’s 
possession of the former Russian province. 
Molotoff branded formation of the Anglo- 
French Near East Army as a “suspicious 
activity.” And he devoted a large portion 
of his speech to Italy’s “aggression” against 
Albania. 


The Balkans 


Italian papers played up Molotoff’s 
speech. But they only quoted his assault 
on the Allies and didn’t even mention his 
strictures on Italy about Albania. At the 
same time, dispatches pointed out the mu- 
tual interest possessed by Italy, Germany, 
and Russia in keeping the Balkans from 
becoming a theater of war. This was the 
only echo of the much-publicized German 
plan for a “triangular agreement,” al- 
though the ground was apparently being 
prepared in Italy for some such deal. 

Elsewhere, the jittery Balkans continued 
to watch the moves of the great powers as 
Britain ordered its envoys from Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Greece, Rumania, 
and Turkey to return to London for a con- 
ference. The Premier of Hungary, Count 
Paul Teleki, worried both by German pres- 
sure and a reported Nazi scheme to guar- 
antee Rumania’s borders, consulted in 
Rome with Mussolini and paid a visit to 
the Pope. So anxious was Teleki not to call 
attention to his mission that he told cor- 
respondents that anyone who attached sig- 
nificance to it would raise “empty, simple, 
tendentious, or false hopes.” 

All Balkan statesmen watched a meet- 
ing at Aleppo in Syria. There, Turkish 
staff officers met with commanders from 
the French and British Armies in the Near 
East to complete military agreements cov- 
ering possible future combined action. 
Shortly thereafter Gen. Maxime Weygand, 
supreme Near East chief, flew to Paris to 
consult with Premier Reynaud. The Turk- 
ish press opened one of its periodic attacks 
on the Reich, and the week ended with a 
rumor that Turkey had agreed to open the 
Dardanelles to Allied warships so that the 
blockade could be extended to the Black 
Sea. 

In Bucharest a less open but equally 
fateful game was under way. Rumania 
yielded a point to the demands of the Ger- 
man trade mission under Dr. Karl Clodius 
and adjusted the currency exchange to the 
Reich’s advantage. There were hints that 
if any real concessions were made the Al- 
lies would at last carry out their threat of 
cutting off Rumania’s imports of raw ma- 
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Waiting: A French camel corps with the Allied Near East Army 


terials. And as if to hasten the drama, the 
Danube ice finally broke up after the cold- 
est winter in a century and 30 oil-laden 
barges started upstream toward the Reich. 
Significance 

Britain’s principal expressed war aim 
thus far has been to “end Hitlerism.” But 
the French have had a far more concrete 
objective which they sum up in the word 
sécurité—security for France against the 
possibility of ever again having to fight the 
Reich. At the Versailles conference this was 
France’s most insistent demand but it was 
refused by Britain. Last week’s Supreme 
War Council, however, evidently accepted 
the French point of view and even went 
beyond it in foreshadowing a virtual An- 
glo-French federation that would continue 
after the war, and by permanent armed 
forcee—and probable occupation of the 
Rhineland—hold down Germany. 

By this extension of their alliance the 
French and British were casting a long 
glance into the future. At the same meet- 
ing they showed a realistic appreciation of 
the sort of war Germany is now waging. 
On the urging of General Gamelin, the 
cautious Allied generalissimo, apparently 
no military action was projected. But the 
Allies did plan to counter the Reich by 
what -Ralph Barnes, New York Herald 
Tribune London correspondent, described 
as “guerrilla economic warfare.” 

As in actual guerrilla war, this must 
consist of hitting Germany where it is ex- 
posed and sniping at its flanks. Such a 
policy foreshadowed extension of contra- 
band control in the Pacific to cut off Amer- 
ican supplies reaching Germany via Rus- 
sia, rationing of neutrals, increased inter- 
vention in Scandinavia and the Balkans. 
It has the disadvantage of weakening the 
propaganda case of the Allies by forcing 
them to violate some neutral rights, put- 


ting small neutrals in a hazardous position 
and arousing the resentment of large ones. 
But the Allied reaction as exemplified 
by Churchill’s speech has become one of 
increasing impatience with the “rights” of 
neutrals. This has been increased by the 
fact that for all their protests neither Italy 
nor Russia—the large neutrals most di- 
rectly affected—has shown any sign of 
forcible resistance to Allied measures. 
Finally, “guerrilla economic warfare” has 
one big advantage from the Allied view- 
point: it may provoke the Reich to aban- 
don its so far successful “sitzkrieg” and 
attack on some front such as the Balkans 
which it is now striving to immobilize. 





White Book 


Nazis Release Papers Alleging 
Our Envoys Talked Too Much 


In Blue Books, White Books, and Yel- 
low Dooks the European belligerents have 
all attempted to lay the blame for starting 
the war on the other side—as they did in 
1914. Last week, however, the Reich took 
the unprecedented step of issuing <ocu- 
ments strongly intimating that a neutral 
had helped precipitate the conflict. On 
the day after Sumner Welles’ return to 


.Washington (see page 17), the German 


Foreign Office published a White Book 
purporting to show that American diplo- 
mats, with the backing of the Roosevelt 
Administration, had intervened in_ the 
diplomatic maneuvering leading up to the 
outbreak of war. 

Sixteen documents, the Germans claimed, 
had been found in the Polish Foreign 
Office in Warsaw, where the retreating 
Poles had neglected to burn them. They 
were published in facsimile in a White 
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Book, and foreign correspondents in 
Berlin were shown the originals—type- 
written sheets of cheap paper with many 
initials and marginal notations. Officially, 
they were simply reports from the Polish 
Ambassadors in Washington, Paris, Lon- 
don, and Stockholm. Actually, they were 
detailed accounts of the purported words 
and actions of William C. Bullitt, Ameri- 
can envoy to Paris, and Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy, Ambassador to London. 

The fullest account was given of Bullitt. 
Two of the documents told of interviews 
in Washington—where he was on vacation 
in November 1938 and January 1939—in 
which the Ambassador analyzed both the 
European situation and American policy 
for Count Jerzy Potocki, Polish envoy. 
According to Potocki, Bullitt had a 
“strong hatred” for Hitler, “contempt” 
for Russia, considered Mussolini’s actions 
as “gangsterism and blackmail,” and was 
pessimistic about British rearmament. He 
thought there would be a Russo-German 
war and believed that at the end the Allies 
should jump in and finish off a weakened 
Reich. Potocki reported Bullitt had said 
that in such a case the United States 
would “undoubtedly” join but only “after 
England and France had first stirred them- 
selves.” 

Furthermore, Potocki said Bullitt told 


its isolationist policy and be prepared in 
the event of war to participate actively 
on the side of Britain and France.” 

All these conversations Potocki reported 
in detail to Warsaw, adding that Bullitt’s 
“reaction to events in Europe corresponds 
more to the view of a journalist than a 
politician.” 

After his return to Paris, so the story 
in the documents ran, Bullitt talked in a 
similar vein in March to Polish Ambassa- 
ador Lukasiewicz. This time he thought 
that Britain and France were going down 
to diplomatic defeat but he believed that 
the United States might exercise sufficient 
pressure to save them and _ incidentally 
stave off a war. And on being urged by 
Lukasiewicz, Bullitt phoned. Kennedy in 
London and asked him to put pressure on 
Prime Minister Chamberlain to give men- 
aced countries such as Poland more than 
vague promises of aid. 

Kennedy subsequently saw Chamber- 
lain.. But in an interview with the Polish 
Ambassador to London, Count Raczynsky, 
reported in another of the documents, the 
American denied that he had discussed 
Britain’s Polish policy. In June, however, 
Jan Wszelaki, trade counselor of the 
Polish Embassy, reported that Kennedy 
had promised to intervene with Chamber- 
lain in order to obtain.a cash. loan for 
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Germany accused Ambassador Bullitt of talking too much 


him that he was returning to Europe with 
a “suitcase full” of instructions from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, which he was going to 
present to French and other statesmen. 
These orders, according to the Pole, were 
to “activate” policy against Germany and 
im order to do this to give “moral as- 
surance that the United States will leave 


Poland. And he told Wszelaki that his 
oldest son, Joseph, “has the President’s 
ear. I might say the President believes 
him more than me.” 

The news of the White Book had scarce- 
ly broken into headlines in Washington 
before denials began to crack back (see 
page 17). Bullitt, again on vacation, flatly 








said he had “never made” the statements. 
Potocki said: “I deny the allegations.” 
Secretary of State Hull simply reported 
that the State Department had never 
“heard of any such conversations . . . nor 
do we give them the slightest credence.” 
But in the Reich an official spokesman 
hinted at more revelations to come, saying 
that perhaps the Nazis were “keeping the 
best wine until the end.” . 





China Puppet 


Wang Takes Over Amid Jeers 
of Chiang’s Fighting Forces 


Japan’s undeclared war—the “China in- 
cident,” to Tokyo—entered a new phase 
last week. Unable to deal Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek a crushing blow in battle, 
the Japanese finally, in Nanking on Mar. 
30, inaugurated the long-delayed puppet 
regime of ex-Premier Wang Ching-wei to 
“rule” conquered Central China. In his in- 
augural proclamation, Wang called the 
tactics “peace by diplomacy.” 

The setting was none too auspicious. 
Nanking was whipped by rain. Wind swept 
through the open doors and windows of the 
civil-service building where the twenty- 
minute ceremony was staged. Japanese 
predominated—advisers, army officers, 150 
newspapermen, and 40 cameramen who 
filmed the scene in the glare of klieg lights. 
The only Chinese on hand were Wang, his 
underlings, and police. 

The public was kept away to prevent 
more terrorism. A train taking officials and 
correspondents to Nanking had been de- 
railed just outside the city the previous 
night, and two Wang supporters were 
seriously wounded and a Chiang sympa- 
thizer injured by political gunmen in 
Shanghai the day before. 

Wang began the inaugural proceedings 
by reading the oath of office to his asso- 
ciates, who voiced assent. They bowed 
thrice to a huge portrait of Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen, the Chinese Republic’s founder, and 
thrice to each other. Then Wang read his 
proclamation and ordered the immediate 
cessation of hostilities. 


Recognition 

Chiang’s answer was a Foreign Office 
note to foreign embassies and legations 
warning that recognition of Wang would 
be considered a “most unfriendly” act. 
The note branded Wang’s regime “a pup- 
pet organization created and controlled by 
the Japanese militarists ... a gang of 
slaves . . . traitors of the worst type.” At 
Chungking, Chiang’s capital, Wang was 
burnt in effigy in the kneeling position of 
a traitor. And an ironmaker made two life- 
size statues of Wang and his wife, kneeling, 
for the people to revile. 

Tokyo likewise issued a statement, ap- 
proved by the Emperor. It said Japan ex- 
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Calendar of the War 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. Dan- 
zig “returns to the Reich.” 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier an- 
nounce their nations are at war with Ger- 
many. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Oct. 10—Lithuania, following Estonia and 
Latvia, yields naval and air bases to the 
USSR. 

Oct. 19—Turkey signs military alliance} 
with the Allies to resist aggression in the 


Balkans. 
Nov. 30—Russia invades Finland. 


Dec. 17—The Graf Spee, driven into 
Montevideo, Uruguay, by three British} 
{ cruisers, is scuttled by her crew. Three dain’ 
later, her captain, Hans Langsdorff, com- 
mits suicide. 

Feb. 16—British seamen board the Ger- 
man prison ship Altmark within Norwegian 
territorial waters and free 299 captive Eng- 
lish merchant seamen. 








signed in Moscow. Soviet gains include an- 
nexation of the entire Karelian Isthmus and | 
a 30-year lease on the Hangé naval base. 


Mar. 18—Hitler and Mussolini meet at 
the Brenner Pass for a two-and-a-half hour 
conference in the Duce’s private car. 


Mar. 13—Finnish-Russian peace treaty } 


) 


Mar. 20—Premier Daladier of France re- 
signs, and Paul Reynaud forms a new! 
Cabinet. 


Mar. 28—Sixth meeting of the Allied 
Supreme War Council is held in London. 
Britain and France make a “solemn declara- 
tion” that they will not make peace sepa- 
rately and that after the war they will work 
together “in all spheres.” 








pected a “clear understanding” from other 
countries of “this solemn reality.” The 
United States was the first foreign nation 
to take action: Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull flatly refused recognition for Wang 
(see page 19). And although “reliable” 
London information reported Britain would 
follow suit, actually Sir Robert Craigie, 
British Ambassador, delivered a _ concil- 
iatory speech before the Japanese-British 
Society of Tokyo on Mar. 28. The envoy 
said both countries were “ultimately striv- 
ing for the same objective—namely, last- 
ing peace and the preservation of our in- 
stitutions from extraneous and subversive 
influences”—and forecast “full harmony” 
for their relations. Both Craigie, who is 
married to an American and has a son at 
school in this country, and American Am- 
bassador Joseph C. Grew will leave Tokyo 
soon to spend holidays in the United 
States. 





Graf Spee Echo 


Nazis Almost Had Battle Won 
When They Fled to Montevideo 


The secret of how much damage the 
Admiral Graf Spee suffered in her battle 
with the British cruisers Exeter, Ajax, and 
Achilles on Dec. 13 was sealed by the Nazis 
when Capt. Hans Langsdorff blew up his 
ship in the Rio de la Plata off Montevideo, 
Uruguay. But the fact that the pocket 
battleship, at one point in the battle, un- 
knowingly missed a wide-open chance to 
carry off the victory, and that to the end 
the British commanders thought they had 
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fought a losing battle, came out for the 
first time last week. 

In the first official report of the action, 
Capt. W. E. Parry of the Achilles, which 
recently returned to her base in New Zea. 
land for refitting, revealed that in the sec. 
ond phase of the battle, with the Exeter 
already crippled, fragments from one of the 
Graf Spee’s 11-inch shells peppered the 
Achilles’ fire-control tower. 

That disorganized the fire of the Achilles’ 
6-inch guns, since each of the four two-guy 
turrets then had to depend on individual 
fire—less efficient than centrally controlled 
shooting over the long range across which 
the ships were firing. This in turn confused 
the gunners of the Ajax, who could no 
longer distinguish the splashes of their own 
salvos from those of the Achilles. As a re- 
sult, both warships were thrown complete. 
ly off the target “for a considerable time 
. . . giving the enemy, had he known it, a 
golden opportunity.” 

But the Graf Spee dodged away behind 
smoke screens and the British again too’; 
up the chase. Later, however, when five of 
the Ajax’s eight guns had been put out of 
action, the crippled British squadron bro's» 
off the fight. And as they shadowed the 
Graf Spee at a safe distance, noting that 


she seemed little damaged and that most § 


of her guns appeared still to be in action, 
the British wondered if the Nazi raider 
knew that “the whole trade of the Plata 
was at her mercy” until British reinforce- 
ments arrived. 


Mystery No. I 

What happened aboard the Graf Spee 
while she lay in Montevideo Harbor is 
another Nazi secret. But the British last 
week sought to clear up the mystery by 
alleging, on the basis of an “authoritative 



































































































































































































































































































































Newsweek chart—Manning report,” that the Nazi crew refused to 7 
i take their ship to sea. The information I 
a supposedly came from persons aboard mer- ; 
if chant ships in Montevideo Harbor at the ( 
‘fs time. Eight times on Saturday, Dec. 16, “ 
4 heme sePt OCT. ov. BEC. this report asserted, the Graf Spee’s h 
90,000 officers vainly tried to persuade the ) 
, | h 
2 crew to go out and fight, but the men 
60,000 Le releane. Re : re 
Berlin dismissed this story as “com- 
70,000 plete nonsense.” And John D. White, E 

Buenos Aires correspondent for The New 
60,000 York Times, declared that it had made a ‘ 
“ . . ” . é 
very bad impression” in the Argentine Ps 
50,000 capital, where it was known that Allied ; 
; and neutral authorities investigated mv- S 
40,000 tiny rumors at the time and found tliem « 
false. However, a member of the Giai F 
s0,000 Spee’s interned crew, questioned last week > 
in Buenos Aires, said that part of the 
i 20,000 crew was not too keen about leaving Mor- i 
f { tevideo, although “at no time was there I 

; 10,000 . . ” 

‘3 any organized mutiny. b 
ts ° . | Mystery No. II ; 
rf In still another echo of the Graf Spe U 
t episode, Britain last week revealed that 4 


the 22,000-ton aircraft carrier Ark Royal 
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sed to ‘Pack Up Your Troubles,’ 1940 style: Entertainment to re- 
r" er lieve war tedium for the Allied troops (above) in the Maginot Line and the 
at the Germans at the West Wall produced these studies in expression. 
ec. 16, 
Spee Tl nad secede nitenned to Postnmeutliand he Ai 
ad recently returned to Portsmouth— 
‘ » had since departed again—after a five (2 e Air War 
months’ cruise during which her aircraft Spring brought only continued quiet last 
Nola reconnoitered 5,000,000 square miles of week to the forgotten men of the war—the 
White, ocean, mostly in the South Atlantic in vast armies on the western front. However, 
. ie search of the Graf Spee. i as the Allied clamor for action increased 
a 4 Before she left, Capt. A. J. Power, in a there was an unspectacular but significant 
arts talk with newspapermen, threw fresh light shake-up in the High Command of the 
” Allied on one spectacular Nazi claim—that in a Royal Air Force. Air Marshal Sir Edward 
d rem raid by German warplanes in the North Ellington, Inspector General of the force, 
1 then Sea on Sept. 25 the Ark Royal had been resigned at “his own request” and was suc- 
. Chal reduced to a wreck.” One daring Nazi ceeded by Air Chief Marshal Sir Edgar 
: an airman, Capt. Power related, did make a Ludlow-Hewitt, head of the bomber com- 
of the power dive through the Ark Royal’s anti- mand. There was no official explanation of 
eprne aircraft fire from 4,000 feet to 1,000 feet the shift, but observers noted that Elling- 
: a and dropped a bomb “as big as a man.” ton was an old line officer of 62 while Lud- 
It missed by 15 feet, the only damage low-Hewitt, 54, is noted as one of the most 
being some broken dishes. Earlier in Sep- vigorous air-force chiefs and planned the 
tember, Power also revealed, the Ark spectacular raids over Sylt last month. 
f Spee Royal escaped two torpedoes fired by a On the front itself last week the air 
1 that U-boat; afterward escorting destroyers force also crowded the armies out of the 


sank the U-boat, capturing part of the crew. 


headlines: 


{ The British reported that on Mar. 26 
they had shot down five German planes 
and lost only one of their own, whose pilot 
bailed out and floated down through a 
cloud bank. The Germans claimed that on 
Mar. 31, in a series of dogfights over the 
front, 25 Messerschmitts shot down seven 
out of 36 French Moranes. The fighting 
took place at four points where hostile pa- 
trols encountered each other. 


q An Armstrong-Whitely British bomber 
was sighted zooming over Netherlands ter- 
ritory in the early morning of Mar. 28. 
Dutch pursuit planes closed in on it and 
with bursts of machine-gun fire forced it 
down as they did a German ship last No- 
vember. One of the crew was killed and the 
other four interned. 


United Canada 


Premier King Sweeps Election; 


Hepburn Is on Spot in Ontario 


When Canada’s Liberal Prime Minister, 
William Lyon Mackenzie King, obtained 
dissolution of Parliament at Ottawa on 
Jan. 25 after a three-hour session and 
called a general election, he put his two 
chief political foes, Mitchell F. Hepburn, 
Liberal Premier of Ontario, and Dr. 
Robert J. Manion, leader of the Conserva- 
tive minority in Parliament, squarely on 
the spot. 

“Mitch” Hepburn, who on Jan. 18 got 
Ontario’s legislature to vote condemna- 
tion of King’s conduct of the war, could 
not carry his personal feud with the 65- 
year-old Prime Minister into the campaign 
without splitting the Liberals. So he de- 
cided to stand aside altogether. As for 
“Fighting Bob” Manion, his chances of ob- 
taining campaign ammunition by grilling 
the government in debate had been neatly 
blocked by King’s abrupt termination of 
Parliament. 

As a result, Manion could produce little 
proof of Conservative charges that King’s 
conduct of the war had been “half-hearted, 
incompetent, and neglectful.” And when, 
as an alternative means of vote catching, 
he proposed a “National Government” im 
which he promised to put “the very best 
brains in Canada,” King asked tersely: 
“Whose brains?” 

In a coast-to-coast campaign, Manion 
attacked the personal records of Liberal 
ministers and likened King to “Micawber 
in ‘David Copperfield’ who gave his most 
pressing creditors promissory notes and 
said: “Thank heaven, that’s paid’.” He 
charged the government with unfair cam- 
paign censorship and patronage in award- 
ing war contracts. He wooed draft-shy 
French-Canadians in Quebec by matching 
Liberal pronouncements against conscrip- 
tion with a similar pledge of his own—but 
nevertheless suffered from the effects of 
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ject to minor changes due to absentee sol- 
dier ballots still to be tallied—the result 
astounded even government optimists: the 
Liberals won 182 seats—a gain of six and 
a new record—and all government Mini- 
sters were reelected. National Government 
victories were held to 39—a gain of 1. 
Manion himself was defeated in his home 
town of Fort William, Ont. With four 
districts still doubtful, the other twenty 
seats in the 245-man House of Commons 
were divided among independents and 
minor parties, including eight—a loss of 
seven—for the New Democracy or Social 
Credit group with headquarters in Alberta 
(where William Aberhart, Social Credit 
Premier, won a new five-year term, but 
with a reduced majority, in a provincial 
election on Mar. 21). 

This result, King declared, assured “a 
vigorous and united war effort by a united 
country.” It also foreshadowed probable 
strengthening of the War Cabinet by the 
creation of new Air and Supply Ministries. 
And as a side light, it prompted a move- 
ment by some Ontario Liberals to oust 
Premier Hepburn. 


fluencing not only the civilian popula- 
tion . . . but also our armed forces.” 
Britain, the newspaper claimed, had been 
“decisively beaten” on the propaganda 
front. 

The Daily Mail warning came after a 
week end of political and labor conferences 
which had shown a rising pacifist sentiment 
in the ranks of the British working class 
—the particular group at which Nazi prop- 
aganda has aimed. On Mar. 23 the Essex 
district council of the National Union of 
Railwaymen called the war “imperialisi,” 
urged an immediate armistice, and a con- 
ference to meet economic needs by fair 
distribution of raw materials. Next day 
the Independent Labor party (members!:ip 
7,000) voted a similar resolution, claimc:! 
no durable peace was possible under the 
capitalist-imperialist system, and bran !c.' 
the British Labor party (membership over 
3,000,000) “more enthusiastically impcr- 
ialistic, patriotic, and bellicose than t' 
Tories.” And the following day the Nation- 
al Union of Shop Assistants, Warehouse- 
men, and Clerks (membership 185,(:\0) 
passed a resolution denouncing the war 








Valiquette photos 


Rival posters in the Canadian campaign which produced an easy government victory 


his book of reminiscences, published in 
1936, in which he had criticized French- 
Canadians for opposing conscription in the 
last war. 

Spokesmen for the government, on the 
other hand, vigorously defended the Liber- 
als’ conduct of the war. Projected expendi- 
tures of $500,000,000 for the year ending 
Mar. 31, 1941, were three times the outlay 
in the corresponding period of the last 
war; rapid progress had been made with 
the Commonwealth Air Training scheme, 
under which Canada expects to train 25,- 
000 empire airmen yearly. 

When voters among the 6,500,000 elec- 
torate went to the polls last week, late 
blizzards had clogged Eastern Canadian 
roads with 10-foot snowdrifts. That cut 
down the traditionally Liberal rural vote, 
and general expectations were that King’s 
majority would be substantially reduced. 

But when the votes were counted—sub- 


Propaganda War 


British Admit That the Nazis 
Have Scored Most Hits So Far 


The propaganda war is fought on three 
fronts with these objectives: winning the 
support of neutrals; maintaining morale at 
home, and undermining enemy morale. 

In the present conflict propaganda has 
proven a more powerful weapon than ever in 
the past—particularly in German hands. It 
made Scandinavia refuse to aid Finland. It 
also played a part in the French political 
crisis a. fortnight ago. And last week it ap- 
peared to have had some results in Britain. 


Warning 

Lord Rothermere’s widely read Daily 
Mail warned Britain last week of the “ex- 
tent with which German broadcasts are in- 
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Callan in The Toronto Star 
“Carry on’—and how!” 
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and saying that “the working classes have 
no interest in supporting it.” 

Pacifism in British labor circles was also 
reflected in resolutions drafted for the next 
Labor party conference on May 13. Of 
900 resolutions, 40 want to call off the po- 
litical truce, eighteen demand withdrawal 
of labor support for the war, and some 
advocate peace now. Nevertheless, Herbert 
Morrison, London labor leader and Coun- 
ty Council president, predicted the confer- 
ence would overwhelmingly back the war. 
He said he thought 99 per cent of British 
labor favored fighting “until our objectives 
are achieved.” And at a week-end meet- 
ing the Cooperative party (membership 
4,500,000) rejected an anti-war resolution. 


Propagandists 

The most notorious of the German ra- 
dio propagandists is the one the British 
have nicknamed Lord Haw Haw (News- 
week, Feb. 19, Mar. 11). He is on every 
night at 10:15 when most Britons are 
either at home or in the pubs. The workers 
enjoy his gibes at the upper classes, and 
one of his popular features is a dialogue 
between Schmidt, a Nazi, and Smith, a 
Pompous British “Colonel Blimp.” In one 
of his broadcasts last week, for example, 
the Briton Smith high-handedly called the 
workers of Britain “wretched,” “con- 
founded,” and a “common herd.” 

So far Britain has taken no steps to 
cope with Nazi propaganda by measures 
like jamming: the broadcasts because that 
would be belying the professed Allied re- 
spect for free speech and civil liberties— 
and anyway, jamming is a_ two-edged 
weapon that the Nazis could also swing. 
But on Sunday of this week Britain and 
France decided to organize an Allied 
“propaganda blockade” of the Reich. 

Not all the pacifist propaganda, how- 
ever, has been reaching Britain via the air 
waves. Communists have been busy among 
British workers. And pacifist groups which 
have had an influence on British opinion 
for a number of years have been active in 
spreading their anti-war gospel in middle- 
and upper-class circles. Lord Tavistock, 
heir to one of the richest British duke- 
doms (Bedford) , is chairman of the pacifist 
British Council for Christian Settlement 
in Europe. Many of its members belonged 
to the disbanded pro-German “Link” or- 
ganization, and last January Tavistock 
himself wrote an article blaming Britain 
for the war. 

The Peace Pledge Union is another in- 
fluential group. It has 150,000 members, 
the veteran Laborite George Lansbury as 
president, and its council includes Lord 
Ponsonby, Laurence Housman, Julian Hux- 
ley, Vera Brittain, and John Middleton 
Murry. Another such organization, the 
National Peace Council, managed to get a 
statement to Under-Secretary of State 
Sumner Welles, calling his attention to de- 
mands of 27,000 Britons for a peace con- 
ference. 
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British Left-wing labor groups want to end the war 


Latin Ferment 


Three South American governments 
squelched incipient revolts by military or 
out-of-office political groups last week. 

In Quito, the mountain capital of Ecua- 
dor, the rushing of heavy reinforcements 
to the Atahualpa barracks forestalled a 
planned attack by followers of the exiled 
political leader Dr. Velasco Ibarra. 

In Sao Paulo, Brazil’s leading industrial 
city, police raided the leading daily, O Es- 
tado, and numerous private homes. They 
claimed to have found arms, and arrested 
nearly all the former deputies from Sao 
Paulo to the National Congress who lost 
their jobs two years ago when President 
Getulio Vargas set up a totalitarian re- 
gime. 

The most serious of the uprisings was in 
Bolivia. In its 115 years of independence 
this country has had twelve revolutions, 
and of them eleven succeeded while the 
other was put down only after a bloody 
struggle. Last week No. 13 was stifled 
by a hard-boiled army chief and a hand- 
ful of loyal soldiers without the firing 
of a shot. 

At dawn on Mar, 26, 2,000 fusileers (an 
army police corps), led by Col. Celestino 
Pinto of the Presidential Guard, tramped 
down La Paz’s sloping streets on the way 
to the National Palace. According to the 
later official version they planned to as- 
sassinate Provisional President Carlos 
Quintanilla and capture President-elect 
Enrique Pefiaranda, who is to take office 
Apr. 16. As the marching men neared the 
Plaza Murillo, in the heart of the city, they 
were halted by Gen. Antenor Ichazo, Chief 
of Staff, and troops who had unlimbered 
a pair of machine guns. The revolutionists 
retreated. 

Martial law was declared, and that eve- 
ning Colonel Pinto gave himself up at the 
National Palace while his followers sur- 
rendered in their barracks. The attempt 
seemed to have been made with little ad- 


vance preparation, since Genral Ichazo re- 
vealed that he had been asked to lead it 
only a few hours before he cast himself in 
the opposite role and stopped it. Only sol- 
diers were involved in the demonstration, 
but among those arrested later were nu- 
merous Socialists—a group which had 
shown strength in the election of last 
month although Pefiaranda was the only 
recognized candidate. 





Side Lights of the War 


The London County Council licensing 
commission will decide this week whether 
to continue licensing strip-tease acts, an 
American importation grown popular in 
wartime. Reginald Stamp, the committee’s 
chairman, said: “Things were not so bad 
when only the puritans complained, but 
we are so inundated with letters from dis- 
gusted theatergoers that it is now time 
to act. 


" Back in New York Miss Diane Raye, 
who introduced the strip-tease to London 
in 1937, told a New York World-Telegram 
reporter: “It is a lot of bunk. The British 
love a strip-tease. They just flock to it. 
The trouble is that they are all hypocrites 
. . . The English didn’t know what they 
had when they owned this country.” 


* As for that tradition of Scotch frugality: 
In Edinburgh alone 460 tons of waste 
paper were collected in February, and the 
war conservation campaign is netting 2 
tons of bones weekly, brought in by school 
children. 


{In Great Yarmouth police court last 
week a motorist brought up for exceeding 
the 20-mile-an-hour blackout speed limit 
told the court: “My car is British and 
the police car is German. I suggest that 
the speedometer of the police car, like the 
country of its origin, doesn’t speak the 
truth and cannot be relied upon.” 
Result: 1£ ($3.60) and costs. 
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The Bomber and Its Targets 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, USA Retired 


The aftermath of bombing raids 
invariably includes a controversial chap- 
ter in which the raider is prone to exag- 
gerate the result of his performance while 
the victim is inclined to minimize the ex- 
tent of the damage—contradictions well 
illustrated by the reports that flowed 
from London and Berlin last week con- 
cerning convoy attacks and by the recent 
debate over the Sylt and Scapa Flow 
raids. As such reports are biased, where 
lies the truth? To get at that, some 
analysis of the powers and limitations of 
the bomber in action may be helpful. 

In military terms, the bomber is a sort 
of artillery—that is, it carries fire power 
to its tarvet. However, the artilleryman 
can “bracket” his “overs” and “unders” 
until the target is hit, while the airman 
has but one theoretical moment in which 
to release his projectile. It hits or misses, 
and there is not apt to be a second 
chance. Sighting devices are aids, but the 
frailties of a motor-driven machine and 
human eye and hand are ever present. 

As the bombers’ action is offensive, the 
plane always has the possibility of sur- 
prising the enemy. But as the bomb is 
usually released more than a mile dis- 
tant from its objective, it seldom hits 
the target. And should the plane ap- 
proach low enough to get a direct hit, 
it is in real danger of being shot down. 
Under 17,000 feet is the danger zone from 
the fire of anti-aircraft guns, and, in ad- 
dition, the bomber frequently is harried 
by the enemy’s fighting planes, and in 
such cases its slow speed and lack of 
maneuverability forces it to avoid com- 
bat. 


Targets 

The bomber generally is at a disad- 
vantage in attacking deployed or in- 
trenched troops. The low altitude it must 
seek for effective results makes it too 
vulnerable a target for ground fire. 

However, against untrained troops and 
large concentrations not sufficiently pro- 
tected by anti-aircraft fire, the bomber 
has a mission. In the Spanish civil war, 
militiamen at the beginning of the con- 
flict threw away their arms and ran at 
the approach of a hostile plane. Two 
years later, when 170 Italian bombers 
attacked the Ebro positions, as noted on 
the spot by this observer, the same type 
men enjoyed taking potshots at the 
planes and felt a sense of confidence, 
superiority, and security in their ground 
positions. 

Of the other objectives, one is known 


technically as “area targets” and the 
other as “precision targets.” Area targets 
generally include cities and* towns, or 
areas such as a naval base or ground sec- 
tor believed to hold valuable enemy tar- 
gets—troops, ammunition dumps, etc. 

The evidence from Spain and Finland 
is convincing that whatever effect was 
registered through air bombardment of 
inhabited areas, it was only a contribu- 
tory factor in bringing about the end of 
the war. Had the air power been on the 
side of the Loyalists and Finns and the 
ground victories been with their enemies, 
those two wars would have had no dif- 
ferent endings. 

As distinct from such more or less 
promiscuous bombing, precision targets 
generally are specific military objectives 
such as industrial, power, gun, and am- 
munition plants, railroad stations and 
rail beds, bridges, roads and communica- 
tion centers, ships, docks and harbor 
facilities. , 

In the bombing of a specific ground 
target there are two outstanding factors 
that operate to reduce accuracy. One is 
the inherent difficulty in hitting an ob- 
ject from a moving platform such as a 
bomber. The other is the lessening of 
this remaining accuracy when. those op- 
erating the machine are being fired upon. 
The latter factor spells the difference be- 


possible. In the Spanish civil war, no 
ship at sea was destroyed on either side 
by bombing from the air, and such out- 
standing targets as the Sagunto arms and 
munition plant (Newsweek, Nov. 27, 
1939) and the Barcelona electric-power 
works functioned throughout the war, 
although the target for many hundreds 
of Italian bombs. The ports of Valencia, 
Barcelona, and Gandia (40 miles from 
Valencia) never ceased to function, al- 
though practically all houses adjacent to 
the water front were destroyed. 

Bridges over the Ebro were destroyed 
sixteen ‘imes, and tons of bombs were 
dropped. The destruction occurred in 
daytime, but the bridges were repaired 
in the evening and used for transport 
after midnight. The chief of staff of the 
Loyalist Army stated that the bombing 
“never stopped a soldier or a pound of 
supplies from crossing the river.” The 
routine of daytime destruction and night- 
time repair and usage went on for weeks. 

The records of the Russo-Finnish war 
now available show no ship or fort on 
either side disabled by air power. Fur- 
ther, a report from Finnish official circles 
says: “Russian bombs did not seriously 
damage any limited target which was 
protected by strong anti-aircraft bat- 
teries.” 

In the present European war, although 
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Bomber handicaps: the theoretical trajectory is not often the ac- 
tual path. At right, how a plane is target before and after bombing 


tween bombing practice in peacetime and 
bombing enemy targets covered by anti- 
aircraft fire. 

Many tests have shown that accuracy 
in bombing specific targets is almost im- 


the data concerning raids on land and 
sea objectives are incomplete and con- 
troversial, one sure thing is that there 
has been no authentic report of a fight- 
ing ship at sea being successfully bombed. 
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F or the moment Russia is the 
unpredictable factor in the war, and— 
although this seems strange considering 
the weakness of her navy—much of the 
uncertainty depends upon the tie be- 
tween the Soviet’s political and naval 
policy. Every great nation, from Car- 
thage to England, has stretched out for 
sea power, sometime in the throes of 
growing pains. Russia, like a giant con- 
fined within geographical bonds, has long 
dreamed of a time when she could reach 
out to the open sea. This aim should be 
stressed, for it influences Soviet actions 
as it did those of the Czars. 

From 1889 to 1904 Russia’s navy 
stood third in rank after England and 
France. The Russo-Japanese War crushed 
this dream of sea power. The 1917 
revolution completely disorganized the 
naval establishment. Only within the 
last decade has Russia again started to 
build a navy. 

Soviet naval policy is based on the 
strategy of the closed-sea defense, the 
major weapons to be used being the sub- 
marine, mine, and air force. The areas to 
be defended are Leningrad and the Kron- 
stadt base on the Baltic, the White Sea 
and Murmansk, the Black Sea, and the 
Far East. Geography has made che local 
treatment of each different, and the first 
problem of Soviet policy is the coordi- 
nation of the whole. 


Baltic—White Sea 


The present war gave Russia her op- 
portunity. Sea power unquestionably is 
involved in the quid pro quo contract 
with Germany. Though neither totali- 
tarian government can trust the other 
implicitly, Russia, in return for advan- 
tages to Germany—plus probably limited 
naval cooperation in the Far East—was 
accorded a free hand in the Baltic to 
complete the naval defense of the Lenin- 
grad-Kronstadt area. 

The Finnish war, with its resultant 
peace terms, gave Russia control of the 
Gulf of Finland and an added land pro- 
tection in this area. Even though for four 
months of the year these seas are ice- 
bound, the local defense of the Lenin- 
grad-Kronstadt area is improved—and 
principally against her present ally, Ger- 
many. 

The White Sea-Murmansk area, con- 
nected with the Leningrad-Kronstadt re- 
gion by the Stalin Canal, is in no sense 
a fleet base. Murmansk, however, owing 
to the influence of the Gulf Stream, is 
free of ice the entire year, and from this 
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What Does Russia’s Naval Policy Portend? 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, USN Retired 
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New Soviet bases occupy a strategic flank in the Pacific 


port Russia has access to the North Sea 
and to the broad Atlantic for the carry- 
ing out of whatever submarine operations 
she may be able to undertake in war. 
But the problem in the White Sea, as in 
the Baltic, is primarily one of defense. 


Black Sea 


The Black Sea is the seat of the great- 
est political problems. Here runs the 
ice-free passage, the Dardanelles, which 
the Soviet has long wished to control, to 
reach the ultimate dream of free access 
to the open sea and to close the Black 
Sea as a haven within which to build 
and train a great fleet. 

This has always been a primary mo- 
tive in the past. Today the motive is the 
same, and the political problems much 
the same. In war as in peace the power 
play still revolves around Russia, the 
Allies, and Germany, with Turkey hold- 
ing the key and Italy playing a secondary 
role. With Turkey and the Allies in ac- 
cord, Russia is put on the defensive and 
would hardly start a move which might 
not turn out to be profitable. Nothing 
should be more unwelcome to Russian 
naval policy than German domination of 
the Dardanelles. Consequently, the pres- 
ent stalemate here would not appear dis- 
tasteful to the Soviets. 


Far East 

The most profitable locality for im- 
mediate naval activities lies in the Far 
East. And there were reports last week 


that Russia had begun to move actively 
in this area, both in submarine and air 
programs. With the major powers in- 
volved in Europe, the United States 
aloof, and Japan nearing exhaustion, the 
times are propitious. Vladivostok must 
be kept open in the winter with ice 
breakers, and near-by Posieta Bay is too 
close to Japan for comfort. Hence Rus- 
sia has moved to an open-sea position in 
Kamchatka and the Komandorskie Is- 
lands flanking Japan. 

Though storm-ridden because of the 
Black stream, these islands are free of 
solid ice and offer a haven from which a 
submarine campaign could be directed in 
case of war. Every trade route via the 
Great Circle from Japan to America 
as far south as Panama passes within 
800 miles of these islands. The Russian 
bases there also threaten the fishery in- 
terests of Japan along the Kamchatka 
coast, the Kuril Islands, and the Japan 
and Okhotsk Seas. 

But there is a more immediate sig- 
nificance in these bases. If made avail- 
able to Germany, they have a potential 
value in the present war. They are 
within submarine range of many un- 
defended and almost unknown South 
Sea islands where mother ships could 
lurk to supply and refuel. Thus U-boats 
could operate on the British trade lanes 
from the Far East and Australia to the 
Indian Ocean and could hamper Brit- 
ain’s efforts to extend the blockade to 
the Pacific. 
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Can 10 Wives Get Along? 
Plan for Married Co-op Stirs 
Doubts at the U. of C. 


It took a depression to establish the co- 
operative dormitory as a permanent col- 
legiate institution. Born in the early ’30s, 
it has since taken root at more than 50 
schools throughout the nation. Most co- 
ops are cut to a pattern: in separate houses 
for men and women, the student-members 
share housework, buy food in bulk, do 
their own cooking, and thereby get by on 
as little as half the normal expenses. But 
at the University of California (a co-op 
stronghold) a new kind of project was 
afoot last week: twenty students laid plans 
for a co-op for married students. 

The leader of the ten couples was Jack 
Collins, graduate student and brother of 
Larry Collins, who manages California’s 
biggest chain of bachelor co-ops (five 
houses for men, one for women; total 
membership: 800). He faced months of 
work before the connubial co-op could 
open—scouting for a house, plotting budg- 
ets, and drafting a constitution. He hoped 
the couples might manage to live as cheap- 
ly as other California cooperators ($22-24 
a month per person) and that the house- 
hold might be kept in order if each mem- 
ber worked a maximum of three hours a 
week. 

California’s faculty generally took a 
wait-and-see attitude toward the “experi- 
ment.” But Editor Charles Bell of the 
student Daily Californian predicted trou- 
ble when ten women get together to plan 
menus, while Henry M. Grant, director of 
the university’s Family Relations Center, 
skeptically remarked: “There is bound to 
be jealousy and thoughts of mate stealing. 
Many may be attracted to the wrong peo- 
ple, and people will at least imagine things. 
It is hard enough to get along with one 
woman, and these people will have to love 
with many around them.” 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Collins complicated 
things by having a baby girl. The coopera- 
tors immediately faced a new problem: 
Would they have to install a co-op nursery? 








Russell Unhorsed 


Among the hundreds who attacked the 
appointment of Bertrand Russell, 67-year- 
old British philosopher and mathematician, 
to teach philosophy at the College of the 
City of New York for two seasons at $8,000 
a year (Newsweek, Mar. 11), was one 
who took the route of direct accion instead 
of fulmination. She was Mrs. Jean Kay, 
39-year-old wife of a Brooklyn dentist and 
mother of two children approaching college 
age, who brought a taxpayer’s ac..on in the 
New York Supreme Court asking revoca-~ 
tion of the appointment on the grounds 


that Russell was an alien and a proponent 
of sexual immorality. 

Last Saturday Mrs. Kay won out, fol- 
lowing a four-day hearing enlivened by 
such descriptives as those flung at Russell 
by her counsel, former City Magistrate 
Joseph Goldstein: “lecherous, salacious, li- 
bidinous, lustful, venerous, erotomaniac, 
aphrodisiac, atheistic, irreverent, narrow- 
minded, untruthful, and bereft of moral 
fiber.” Justice John McGeehan, bridling at 
an “insult to the people of the city,” re- 
voked the appointment of the Britisher to 
fill what he dubbed a chair of indecency. 
Declaring that the Board of Higher Educa- 
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Through action brought by Mrs. 

Jean Kay, shown with her daughter 
Gloria and son Sanford . . 
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tion had acted “arbitrarily, capriciously, 
and in direct disregard of the public health, 
safety, and morals of the people and of the 
petitioner’s rights,” the Justice comment- 
ed: “Academic freedom does not mean ac- 
ademic license.” 

Even then the storm was not over, for 
at Albany the State Legislature had unani- 
mously voted to investigate the city Boards 
of Education and Higher Education, with 
special attention to their methods of ap- 
pointment and retirement, and to subver- 
sive activities. 

In Los Angeles, where he has been teachi- 
ing at the University of California, Russell 
commented that the decision “strikes me 
between the eyes.” 





Gypsy School Days 


Steve Kaslov, king of Russian gypsies 
in the United States, is a royal revolu- 
tionary. He has long acknowledged a fact 
which most of his followers refuse to ac- 
cept—that gypsies must change. Their 
perennial ways of earning a living (horse 
trading, coppersmithing, and fortune tell- 
ing) are in economic eclipse, and most 
gypsies are on relief. For two years the 
progressive king has nagged them to learn 
English and find other work (few gypsies 
speak anything but Romany, their un- 
written language) . 

King Steve’s urging has at last produced 
results. A month ago, he and 30 younger 
gypsy men went to school at New York’s 
University Settlement and began studying 
English at. twice-weekly classes under a 
WPA teacher. This week, after an Easter 
vacation shared with the metropolis’ 


... Bertrand Russell, in California with his family, lost a job 
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1,250,000 public-school children, they re- 
sumed their struggle with such puzzles as 
the distinction between sit and seat. They 
had already learned to tiptoe and take off 
their hats in the classroom. 

Kaslov, who owns a moribund copper- 
smithing shop on the Bowery, explained 
he wanted his men to be independent: 
“The city gives $100,000 in re:ief to Rus- 
sian gypsies in a year. But we don’t want 
relief, we want jobs. I teach smithing to 
young gypsies, but people buy aluminum.” 








FOURTH ESTATE 


O’Daniel Plans Own Paper 


to Sass Back at Texas Foes 





Ever since W. Lee O’Daniel crooned 
his way to the Texas Governorship with 
the aid of a hillbilly band and a little old- 
time religion two years ago, he has been 
on the griddle, largely because of un- 
fulfilled election promises. A none-too- 
friendly State Legislature ditched most 
of his suggestions, including taxation to 
finance the $30-a-month old-age pensions 
he had promised. Political opponents 
sniped at him from all angles. Newspapers 
condemned him or scoffed—or both. And 
when the 50-year-old executive attempted 
to fight back in his regular Sunday-morn- 
ing broadcasts from the Executive Man- 
sion at Austin, radio stations threw him 
off the air because he refused demands for 
advance copies of speeches. (“Censor- 
ship!” the Governor cried.) 

Last week O’Daniel issued a challenge: 
“If the professional po''!'cians of Texas 





and their propagandized newspapers and 
controlled radio stations think they are 
going to silence the voice of this Governor, 
they have another guess coming.” In a 
series of evening broadcasts over XEAW 
(the Reynosa, Mexico, station made fa- 
mous by Dr. John R. Brinkley, the Kansas 
goat-gland medico, and recently acquired 
by O’Daniel interests) , the Governor out- 
lined a scheme so that “the great masses 
of our citizens . . . may learn what is 
going on in their government.” 

Starting about Apr. 10, he will publish 
The W. Lee O’Daniel News, a weekly Fort 
Worth newspaper, containing verbatim 
copies of his radio talks and pertinent gov- 
ernment documents. The journal, incor- 
porated by his wife and their two sons, Pat, 
21, and Mike, 20, will solicit no advertising, 
and the profits—if any—will go to the Red 
Cross. In his circulation drive, the Gov- 
ernor stressed the newspaper’s cost: “A 
four-month trial period at the astonish- 
ingly low price of 25 cents.” 





Washington Boss 


The recent resignation of George Allen 
as one of the three District of Columbia 
Commissioners (they amount to co-May- 
ors) started heated speculation among 
White House reporters as to whom Presi- 
dent Roosevelt would nominate to the $9,- 
000-a-year post. As dean of the White 
House Correspondents Association, J. Rus- 
sell (Russ) Young, who has covered the 
Presidential run for The Washington Eve- 
ning Star since 1920, tried his hardest to 
track down the new appointee’s identity. 

On Friday of last week, Mr. Roosevelt 
summoned the ruddy-faced, reporter to his 
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office and revealed his choice. It was none 
other than J. Russell Young. 

The appointment pleased capital resi- 
dents, who wanted to see the job go to a 
bona fide Washingtonian as well as a man 
informed on District offairs. Russ Young 
(58 years old this Tuesday) filled the bill. 
He was born in Washington, the son of the 
late James R. Young, onetime United 
States Representative fram Pennsylvania, 
and educated in District schools. Begin- 
ning his newspaper career 40 years ago as a 
Philadelphia Evening Star reporter, he re- 
turned to his home town in 1904, worked 
for The Post, The Evening Star, and the 
International News Service. After taking 
a fling in the advertising business, he re- 
joined The Evening Star in 1918 as as- 
sistant city editor. 

Because of his statesmanlike appearance, 
Young—an accomplished painter and a 
chess master on the side—has long been 
known about the capital as “The Senator.” 
During his lengthy service at the White 
House, he has covered the activities of five 
Chief Executives. One of them, President 
Coolidge, offered him the District Com- 
missioner post (in 1925), but Russ, not 
ready to give up his journalistic life, turned 
down the opportunity. 

In recent years, Young’s influence over 
the correspondents association has earned 
him the title of “boss.” Three times presi- 
dent, he is now generally credited with dic- 
tating the organization’s annual elections. 
He is a gusty orator—often he has deliv- 
ered bombastic gag speeches from the rear 
platforms of Presidential trains. He es- 
tablished the J. Russell Young School of 
Expression, whose cap and gown faculty 
annually confers degrees on smooth-throat- 
ed government leaders. President Roose- 
velt holds the “Diploma of the Silver 
Tongue.” 


—- 





FOURTH ESTATE NOTES 


George Fort Milton, president of the 
51-year-old Chattanooga News, which sus- 
pended publication Dec. 16, after failing 
to meet obligations on a $325,000 bond 
issue, bounced back last week as publisher 
of The Chattanooga Evening Tribune. In 
its first issue, the newspaper boasted of 
more than 675 common-stock holders and 
carried congratulatory messages from Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, Secretary Hull, and Al- 
fred M. Landon. 


| Greater interest in American affairs, en- 
largement of United States Army and 
Navy posts, and stimulation of tourist 
trade have prompted the recent birth of 
two English-language dailies in San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. On Mar. 7, A. A. Valdivieso, 
owner of El Imparcial, began publication 
of a morning tabloid counterpart. Next 
day Angel (Mike) Ramon, the shrewd, 
Americanized publisher of El Mundo, 
started The Puerto Rico World Journal as 
an afternoon paper. 
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The Latest Objets d’Art 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


‘Teo many new plays to afford me 
any space today for one of my custom- 
ary piquant belletristic overtures. So 
straight to business. 

Item 1. The revival of Molnar’s 
Li110M is a success so far as the author 
is concerned, for it remains still an emo- 
tionally liquefying fantasy, but not so 
much may be said for its latest stage 
reincarnation. The blame here must rest 
largely on the shoulders of Benno 
Schneider, who not only has invested 
the script with the kind of direction 
that allows the actors to go in for in- 
dividual overdeliberate histrionic dis- 
plays to the detriment of both the 
drama and the characters they are play- 
ing, but who has coincidentally and ac- 
cordingly so hobbled the pace that 
what should be easily flowing drama 
takes on the periodic aspect of a series 
of locks performing elaborately with a 
waterless canal. The last two scenes, 
which are the play’s best, manage part- 
ly to triumph over Schneider’s acting- 
school directorial technique, but the 
earlier portions of the evening, despite 
the presence in the company of such a 
sometimes able actor as Burgess Mere- 
dith and such an attractive newcomer 
as the Swedish Ingrid Bergman, do 
Molnar a considerable disservice. 

Items 2 and 3. Neither of these call 
for any squandering of precious type. 
Wesley Towner’s already defunct A 
Case Or Yourn, based on a German 
script, was a trashy and empty para- 
phrase of the “Peg o’ My Heart” show- 
shop ideology and, in the species of stag- 
ing that suggested George Abbott danc- 
ing a whirlwind fandango with Ger- 
trude Lawrence, further suggested a 
blitzkrieg conducted without any am- 
munition. SEPARATE Rooms, by a quar- 
tet of Hollywood littérateurs and act- 
ed by a company composed mostly of 
artists and artistes from the same place, 
was a cheap attempt at risqué farce- 
comedy of the mid-Al Woods period. 
It may be dismissed, even by one ever 
observant of the punctilio of the court 
of Louis XIV, as caséeux. 

Item 4. The perfection which Gilbert 
Miller generally visits upon his pro- 
ductions is again in evidence in the in- 
stance of the Percy-Denham horror ex- 
hibit, Lapres In RetirEMENT. The act- 
ing troupe headed by Flora Robson and 
including among others Isobel Elsom 
is top-notch; the direction of Mr. Den- 


ham is admirable; and the stage décor 
by Raymond Sovey couldn’t be im- 
proved upon. There remains the play. 
Although a rather better than usual 
specimen of its English kind, it seems 
a pity that all the above noted fine 
effort should be expended upon so criti- 
cally insignificant a contribution to the 
drama. ‘ 

Based on a French murder case, the 
play relates the doing in of a rich old 
woman by her spinster companion in 
order that the latter’s two aged spinster 
sisters may live out their lives in com- 
fort. The gradual torturing of the mur- 
deress into a confession by her black- 
mailing nephew constitutes the body of 
the evening. The material is well han- 
dled by the authors save in one impor- 
tant detail. For some reason, doubtless 
implicit in the material itself, the sus- 
pense essential to the full success of 
such an exhibit peters out at the half- 
distance mark and none too practicable 
are the authors’ efforts to jounce it 
again into being through such familiar 
tricks as the “Sherlock Holmes” blotter 
prints deciphered with a mirror (Mr. 
Miller himself obligingly and humorous- 
ly points out to me that it also figured 
conspicuously in his father’s production 
of “Havoc” more than two decades ago) 
or through such further equally familiar 
dodges as the old Grand Guignol dress- 
ing up of another woman in the mur- 
dered woman’s clothes by way of fright- 
ening the culprit into a confession. 

Item 5. Put down Lapy In Wairttne, 
which is Margery Sharp’s dramatiza- 
tion of her novel, “The Nutmeg Tree,” 
as “Stella Dallas” as it might be re- 
written and tailored to order by a 
Hollywood scenarist for a Mae West 
Grade-B picture. If that description is 
considered too sparse, let it be added 
for further identification that the re- 
modeled Stella makes her first appear- 
ance seated nude in a bathtub and her 
next to last in wondrous pajamas on 
a magnificent yellow-curtained bed. The 
overblonde and shapely Gladys George 
has the Mae role, is ogled by the neces- 
sary quota of male six-footers, and, 
save for the usual between-the-lines in- 
nuendo, preserves her chastity (vari- 
ously damaged before the immediate 
play begins) for her ultimate legal 
mate. Miss George is a lively and saucy 
performer. If it weren’t for her, the ush- 
ers might just as well take the night off. 








‘Rebecca’: Grim and Gripping, 
Film Hews to Lines of Novel 


David O. Selznick earned the gratitude 
of Margaret Mitchell’s admirers by model- 
ing the film “Gone With the Wind” closely 
after the novel. For his first offering since 
then, the United Artists producer has 
turned out an even more faithful adapta- 
tion of a best seller. Dramatized with re- 
markably few changes by Robert Sher- 
wood and Joan Harrison, Daphne du 
Maurier’s Resecca comes to the screen as 
a deliberate-paced but intensely interest- 
ing drama of character and somber atmos- 
phere. 

As in the book, the heroine is the nar- 
rator, known only as “I”; and the title 
character is a dead woman who remains an 
unseen but tangibly evil presence in the 
grim, Tudor castle of Manderley. Rebecca, 
the first wife of Maxim de Winter, has left 
a thousand reminders in Manderley to 
haunt the shy, impressionable bride who 
comes to take her place. But most terrify- 
ing is the memory of Rebecca as it lingers 
in the brooding mind of Maxim and bat- 
tens on the fanatic unbalanced devotion of 
Mrs. Danvers, her housekeeper. Rebecca’s 
fight from the grave almost destroys her 
helpless rival, but as the mystery of her 
death is pieced together (it is accidental 
here, to satisfy the Hays office, not mur- 
der) , the spell is destroyed. 

As the fragile, awkward girl-bride who 
becomes a woman in adversity, Joan Fon- 
taine gives an unexpectedly sensitive per- 
formance that brings her stardom with her 
first important role. Laurence Olivier is 
quietly impressive as the not always sym- 
pathetic or completely credible Maxim; 
and Judith Anderson makes a successful 
transition from Broadway to Hollywood 


. Vandamm 

Jessamine Newcomve, Flora Rob- 

son, and Estelle Winwood in Gilbert 
Miller’s ‘Ladies in Retirement’ 
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as the bitter Danvers. Similarly, the sup- 
porting cast—George Sanders, Reginald 
Denny, Nigel Bruce, Florence Bates—has 
been carefully chosen, and the production 
is in excellent taste. However, the effec- 
tiveness of this psychological tour de force 
depends almost entirely on Alfred Hitch- 
cock’s masterly direction. 

This is the roly-poly English director’s 
Hollywood debut and his first assignment 
under a long-term contract with Selznick. 
Without his sure hand, this quiet narrative 
might have succumbed under its two-hour- 
odd running time. As it is, Hitchcock’s 
mastery of the active and passive trappings 
of melodrama not only sustains a mood but 
high-lights it with some of the vivid di- 
rectional flashes that distinguished “The 39 
Steps” and “The Lady Vanishes.” 





Phantasmagoria in Technicolor 


Although large signs and bigger police- 
men barred visitors from the special-effects 
stage where Paramount was screening Dr. 
CycLops, rumor soon triumphed over the 
hush-hush to hint that the film was some- 
thing of a Technicolored hybrid out of 
“King Kong” and “Gulliver’s Travels.” 
And that is as good a way as any of describ- 
ing this celluloid novelty, which is inter- 
esting chiefly for its splendid trick photog- 
raphy and special effects. 

Working in the depths of a Peruvian 
jungle, where he has fallen heir to a vast 
radium deposit by the unethical expedient 
of melting the flesh off the owner’s skull, 
a half-blind scientist (Albert Dekker) ex- 
tends his experiments with radioactivity 
to reduce horses and lesser fauna to one- 
fifth their natural size. When his four as- 
sistants exhibit too much curiosity, the 
doctor pulls a switch, and the rest of the 

Im concerns the now vest-pocket-sized 
victims’ efforts to outwit the madman 





Fantasy: players are dwarfed by ‘Dr. Cyclops’ sets—built five times normal size 





(who first plans to dispose of them by 
feeding them to a gargantuan cat), and 
their adventures in a terrifying and Brob- 
dingnagian world. 

With a story that is little more than an 
excuse for its fantasia, and acting of cor- 
responding caliber, “Dr. Cyclops” still 
manages a weird effect that will thrill 
youngsters and the novelty-minded. This 
use of actors reduced to pint size in a 
normal world is not new to the screen. 
M-G-M tried it as recently as 1936 with 
“The Devil Doll.” However, directed by 
Ernest Schoedsack (“Grass,” “Chang,” 
“King Kong”), the new film represents a 
sizable advance in trick photography, par- 
ticularly because it involves Technicolor. 

Because the special effects offered a 
totally new field for color photography, 
the director worked out the entire tech- 
nical side of the film in advance. To create 
the illusion of tiny people, draftsmen and 
slide-rule experts designed furniture, tools, 
and other props five times normal size 
for sets whose cubic dimensions required 
a 125 to 1 ratio. Equally effective is the 
perfect illusion created by the split-screen 
and the process-screen techniques that 
result in such reverse nightmares as a 
mountainous dog and cackling 8-foot 
chickens. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Tue Hovse or THE Seven Gases (Uni- 
versal) : More than capably acted through- 
out, this quiet film is a Class B production 
with a Class A polish. Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s story of Salem’s 272-year-old man- 
sion and the decayed New England family 
that lived there under a curse has been con- 
siderably revised for the screen, but Joe 
May’s direction sensitively captures the 
mood and feeling of the mid-nineteenth- 
century classic. Margaret Lindsay, Vincent 


Price, George Sanders, Nan Grey, Dick 
Foran, Alan Napier, Miles Mander. 


Beronp Tomorrow (RKO-Radio): 
That heaven is pretty much what you 
want it to be is saccharinely demonstrated 
in this story of three old bachelors (Charles 
Winninger, Harry Carey, C. Aubrey 
Smith) who die in a plane crash, return 
briefly as ghosts, and take a wraithlike in- 
terest in a young couple they had befriend- 
ed. On either plane, this is fantasy for the 
very sentimental. Richard Carlson, Jean 
Parker, Helen Vinson. 
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Symphony in Crystalware 

In the towering Hotel Gotham, on that 
same Manhattan Island which the Indians 
once swapped for $24 worth of glass beads 
and other trinkets, the Libbey Glass Co. 
of Toledo, Ohio (a Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co. subsidiary) , last week launched 
a collection of 91 moderately priced pieces 
of “Modern American” glassware which is 
being distributed to leading department 
and jewelry stores throughout the nation. 

Another concern, Steuben Glass Inc., has 
already exhibited fantastically expensive 
pieces designed by 27 of the world’s lead- 
ing artists (Newsweek, Jan. 22), but 
these emphasized designs engraved on the 
crystal. The “Modern American” glass- 
ware is intended for everyday use; it is 
moderate in price (from $3.50 to $39 for 
single pieces; $10 to $30 a dozen for glass- 
es), and above all it emphasizes the un- 
adorned beauty of clear crystalware. 

Most of the collection was designed by 
one American: Edwin Wendell Fuerst, 
born 36 years ago in Ottawa, Ohio. Fuerst 
quit high school in Toledo when his father, 
a stone contractor, was killed in an acci- 
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Modern American glassware: a crystal vase—Embassy’ stemware 


dent, and went to work as timekeeper in 
the Toledo office of the Detroit Range & 
Boiler Co. A natural mechanic, he began 
helping around the plant on his own hook; 
later he became night superintendent and 
in that capacity did his first industrial de- 
signing. In 1929 he became consulting de- 
signer for the Owens-Illinois Glass Co. in 
Toledo (which has since absorbed Libbey) . 
He spent approximately two years on the 
“Modern American” designs. 

The chief triumph of the collection is 
the “Embassy” crystal tableware—de- 
signed by Fuerst and Walter Dorwin 
Teague for use in the Federal Building at 
the New York World’s Fair. 








SCIENCE 


Boric Acid for Shells, 
With Atom Smasher for a Gun, 
Effective Against Cancer 


More than a year ago Dr. Ernest O. 
Lawrence of the University of California, 
1939 Nobel Prize winner and inventor of 
the atom-smashing cyclotron, announced 
that one of his machines was being used 
experimentally to treat human cancer 
patients (Newsweek, Nov. 21, 1938). 
What he did was to shoot streams of 
neutrons (atomic particles) through pipe- 
like openings and focus them on tumors 
so that the “bullets” would kill the wildly 
growing cells of the disease. 

In the latest issue of the Proceedings of 
the National Academy of Sciences pub- 
lished last week, Dr. P. Gerald Kruger of 
the University of California* reported 
how this new cancer treatment might be 
made more effective. He started work on 
the theory that neutrons coming from out- 








*Dr. Kruger is on sabbatical leave from the 
University of Illinois. 


side the body would be far less potent 
than bombarding particles emanating di- 
rectly from sources inside the tumors 
themselves. So he soaked mouse cancer 
tumors in boric acid, that common eye- 
wash and general household antiseptic 
which contains boron atoms that break 
into bits when hit by neutrons. Then, 
under the impact of neutron beams, the 
boron particles in the diseased tissues ex- 
ploded, shattering into secondary “bullets” 
that killed cancer cells. 

The main catch to Dr. Kruger’s new 
method—which many cancer specialists 
consider to be one of the most promising 
developments in recent years—is_ that 
boric acid and other boron-containing 
compounds may be carried out of cancer 
regions by circulating body fluids before 
cancer cells are destroyed. But if the 
system is successfully applied to human 
beings, it may be especially valuable in 
treating hard-to-get-at tumors such as 
growths in the stomach which—according 
to some estimates—account for about 33 
per cent of all cancer deaths in the United 
States. 


{ Another report in the Proceedings: last 
November Dr. Gregory Pincus of Clark 
University displayed a rabbit whose father 
was a pinch of salt (Newsweek, Nov. 13, 
1939). He did this by dipping an unferti- 
lized ovum in a salt solution and then 
implanting it in the uterus of a female 
bunny. The egg developed into a normal 
female rabbit without benefit of a male 
parent. 

Last week Dr. Pincus announced an- 
other fatherless birth, only this time the 
father was ice water! The scientist ran 
cold water through a brass cylinder and 
then placed it around the ova-containing 
Fallopian tubes of a female rabbit. The 
process was repeated on fifteen other rab- 
bits. Of the more than 200 iced ova, how- 
ever, only one developed into a live bunny. 


NEWSWEEK 


“Men Against Madness’ 


During the 1790’s, Dr. Philippe Pinel, 
director of a Paris hospital for the insane, 
begged French Revolution leaders to let 
him take the chains off some of his pa- 
tients. It was an unusual request, for in 
those days an asylum was a dark and dis- 
mal combination of filth and screams. 
Madmen were thrown into narrow cells 
about the size of telephone booths, 
chained by their ankles and wrists, and 
severely beaten if they raved or tried to 
escape. Dr. Pinel was permitted to try 
his experiment, however, and soon 53 
so-called lunatics were strolling quietly 
about the hospital grounds; their fits and 
yells had been mostly simple protests 
against cruel treatment. 

That pioneer effort in the humanitarian 
care of the insane is described in an in- 
formative history of psychiatry published 
this week by Dr. Lowell S. Selling, director 
of the psychopathic clinic of the Re- 
corder’s Court in Detroit, who recently, 
among other things, examined 500 traffic 
offenders and found eleven of them were 
insane and 180 were feeble-minded (News- 
WEEK, May, 22, 1939). 

Dr. Selling recounts that man’s search 
for mental-disease facts was greatly stimu- 
lated by the efforts of two physicians who 
are widely considered as out-and-out 
quacks. 

One of these was the German-born Dr. 
Franz Joseph Gall (1758-1828), founder 
of phrenology. But although this brilliant 
lecturer taught that kindness, ambition, 
and other human qualities left telltale 
bumps on the cranium, he also set men 
thinking about whether certain parts of 
the brain controlled human activities, and 
his studies of anatomy were a prelude to 
later work showing that the brain con- 
tains specific centers for speech, vision, 
taste, movement, and other faculties. 

Quack No, 2, as Dr. Selling labels him, 
was also a German, the famous Dr. Franz 
Anton Mesmer, who preached the healing 
powers of magnetism. This physician had 
his heyday in Paris during the 1780's, 
most of his patients being wealthy and 
neurotic women. At weird “séances” dukes 
and countesses would join hands to form 
a circle around a tub filled with iron filings 
and broken glass which was supposed to 
emanate magnetism. While lights were 
dimmed and soft music played, Dr. Mes- 
mer walked about tapping patients into 
mental health with a magnetized iron 
wand. One of his most far-fetched stunts 
was to mesmerize a tree so that the poor 
people of Paris could come to it and be 
cured of their ailments. 

But such antics often produced remark- 
able cures of nervous upsets and jarred 
more conventional physicians into a recog- 
nition of the fact that the power of sug- 
gestion was an important factor in medi- 
cine. Dr. Mesmer’s fantasies resulted in 
studies of hypnosis and hysteria, two 
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phenomena that deeply interested Dr. 
Sigmund Freud and led to modern psy- 
choanalysis, the probing of the uncon- 
scious that has proved one of man’s most 
effective methods of treating unbal- 
anced minds. (Men AGainst MADNEss. 
By Lowell 8S. Selling, M. D. 342 pages, 
106.000 words. Index, Greenberg, New 
York. $3.50.) 











BOOKS 


Ely Under a Microscope: 





Culbertson Bares All in Story 
of Own Amazing Career 


Ely Culbertson, the bridge expert, has 
written one of the prodigious documents 
of our time. It is called, with good reason, 
Tue STRANGE Lives or ONE Man— a book 
that combines Oriental mysticism, Scotch- 
Yankee materialism, braggadocio, pitiless 
self-analysis, confession, and picaresque 
personal history into one long essay on the 
Culbertson System for beating the world 
to a frazzle. Here are some of the facts in 
the dossier of an amazing career: 


€ Illya Culbertson was born in the Ru- 
manian oil fields in 1891, of an American 
engineer and the daughter of a Cossack 
chieftain. He was brought up a half-wild 
young “Amerikanetz” in the Caucasus, 
where his father was making a great for- 
tune as one of the early developers of 
Russia’s oil wealth. 


“At the Gymnasium in Vladikavkaz, 
where Illya was sent to be educated at 13, 
he had one of those Byzantine adolescent 
tussles with the Devil, suffered from reli- 
gious monomania, and wanted to go into 


Autobiographer: 


a 





Ely Culbertson, with his ex-wife, Josephine 
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a monastery with a view to becoming a 
saint (he always aimed, American-fashion, 
at the top of any profession he chose) . The 
Devil won the bout, however; Illya became 
a souse and a dandy. Before he was out of 
his *teens, he had been expelled from two 
schools, had smashed up a brothel, landed 
in jail, kept a French mistress, and was 
an expert card player (excepting bridge) 
and connoisseur of the grape. 


* During the first Russian revolution of 
1907, young Culbertson abandoned his 
“mangy ideal—to become a gentleman” 
and went over to the proletarian cause. 
He was soon arrested and thrown into jail 
with a group of anarchists condemned to 
die. He got out of that one through family 
influence and his American passport. 


{In the next few years, the tall, blond 
young “American,” who spoke English 
with a thick Russian accent (and still 
does) was a working anarchist in America 
and Mexico; in Spain he was jailed on 
suspicion of taking part in an attempt 
on the life of Alfonso XIII. Years later he 
was to play bridge with Alfonso in Rome, 
a game in which the exiled King took a 
beating because, as he admitted, he didn’t 
stick to the Culbertson System—and 
neither did Culbertson! 


‘| During the war, Culbertson lived in a 
luxurious Paris flat, cultivated the art of 
epicureanism, and, among other things, 
adopted the daughter of a prostitute. 
When the 1917 revolution wiped out his 
father’s immense Russian fortune, the son 
took to gambling as a means of livelihood. 
He broke the bank at baccarat, gave all 
the money away in one night, went to 
London, and finally fetched up in America 
to make his way as a writer. It was no go. 
He went back to gambling for high stakes 
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($1.99 4/5 a point is his all-time high) 
and cleaned up in the exclusive bridge 
clubs of New York where he met his 
future wife—a young bridge-playing 
widow named Josephine Dillon. Soon after 
their marriage, Culbertson gave up gam- 
bling to become a bridge teacher and 
methodically went about the business of 
building himself into the “Pasteboard 
Emperor” of the bridge world. 

Culbertson tells all this and more in a 
strikingly individual style; for all its 
Munchausen quality, his story has the ring 
of truth. It totally lacks reticence and 
shuns all the usual taboos of the diarist, 
especially in the chapters in which the 
author records the quarrels with his wife 
which led to their divorce. One feels, on 
every page, that Ely Culbertson is laying 
his cards on the table. He has held some 
very interesting hands. (THe Srrance 
Lives or One Man. 693 pages, 213,000 
words. Illustrations, appendix. Winston, 
Philadelphia. $3.) 
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McFee of the Sea 


To the sterling list of fine sea stories 
that have come from the pen of William 
McFee, add his Watcu BeLow, published 
this week. The distinguished author of 
“Casuals of the Sea,” who held an 
engineer’s berth on English and American 
freighters for two decades, calls his new 
book “a reconstruction of the golden age 
of steam, when coal took the place of 
wind, and the tramp steamer’s smoke 
covered the seven seas.” 

It is more than that, however. For in 
this rambling story of Jim Barnes’ life on 
the old general-cargo ships, McFee takes 
many occasions to digress on all sorts of 
subjects, from his dislike of poetry (in 
particular the maritime lyrics of Mase- 
field) to the banalities of most sea fiction, 
from shuddering memories of ship’s food 
in the old days to the freighters of the 
future. For anyone who has ever felt his 
pulse quicken at the sight of an old tramp 
blacking out the horizon, this book should 
be a constant delight. (Watcn Betow. 
375 pages, 116,000 words. Random House, 
New York. $3.) 





Embellished Donner Saga 


The saga of the Donner party has a 
fascination for American writers. In 1934 
Hoffman Birney wove his “Grim Jour- 
ney” about the fate of the covered-wagon 
train which left Independence, Mo., for 
California in 1846 and was trapped by 
winter in the snows of the Sierras, with 
only a pitiful few of the migrants surviv- 
ing—and those after resort to cannibalism. 
In 1936, George R. Stewart worked the 
same story into “Ordeal by Hunger.” 
Now John Weld, a wanderer and ex-news- 
paperman (the old New York World, The 
New York American, and The Paris 
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Herald), has spun a moving first novel 
about the same theme. 

Don’t You Cry ror Me (a title taken 
from Stephen Foster’s “Oh! Susanna,” 
which after 1848 was to become the theme 
song of the wagoneers creaking over the 
prairie) assembles a more motley crew of 
characters than the original Donner party 
probably contained—including a boozing 
doctor from Harvard, a judge from New 
York, a Jew, a Mexican, young people, 
old people—and through it all runs the 
thread of one man’s love for another man’s 
wife. It is realistic, a story not only of 
bleak hardship but of cowardice as well 
as heroism, of illicit romance, and of tem- 
pers that flared in murder. Above all, it is 
a rich narrative of the type of migration 
that was populating the Far West even 
before the mad era of the *49ers. (Don’t 
You Cry ror Me. 494 pages, 203,000 
words. Scribners, New York. $2.75.) 





‘Whetstone of Genius’ 


The reawakening of interest in nine- 
teenth-century New England culture, led 
by Van Wyck Brooks’ excellent studies and 
given recent impetus by Henry Seidel Can- 
by’s “Thoreau,” now yields a fine biog- 
raphy of Margaret Fuller, friend and inti- 
mate associate of the Yankee literary 
Titans—Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, 
Alcott—as well as a personality in her own 
right. The book is by a young scholar 
named Mason Wade and is probably, for 
many reasons, the definitive word on that 
brilliant, arrogant, always interesting wom- 
an whom her biographer calls the “whet- 
stone of genius.” 

Pretty much forgotten today, Margaret 
Fuller, born of a Puritan family in Cam- 
bridgeport in 1810, was a formidable name 
in the Boston of the 1830s and 1840s—as 
well as a formidable woman. A pioneer 
feminist, whose “Woman in the Nineteenth 
Century” was the early bible of the move- 
ment, this plain, nervous spinster was also 
a leading literary critic of her time, whose 
sharp pen could cause such a Brahmin as 
James Russell Lowell to smart for a year 
from one of her reviews. Her column in 
The New York Tribune (she was the first 
femininé critic on Horace Greeley’s paper) 
held a position in letters second only to 
that of Edgar Allen Poe’s in the years be- 
fore 1850. 

In the van of that strange pipe dream 
called Transcendentalism—a _ philosophy 
out of Kant by way of the Bean and the 
Cod—Margaret Fuller became first editor 
of The Dial, official quarterly of the Tran- 
scendentalists, which, for all its tiny circu- 
lation,* wielded a good deal of influence 





*Under M.F.’s editorship, The Dial had only 
100 circulation. Other periodicals of the time did 
somewhat better; the weighty North American 
Review had 3,000; the record was established 
by The Southern Literary Messenger under 
Poe, with 5,000 copics. 
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here and abroad. Though she affected no 
male clothes-and did no work in the fields, 
she was a frequent visitor to the Tran- 
scendentalists’ rural Cloud-Cuckoo-Land 
at Brook Farm; in Hawthorne’s novel of 
that experiment in community living, Mar- 
garet Fuller appears as Zenobia. 

In its last phase, Margaret Fuller’s ca- 
reer took a strange turn. She had gone to 
Europe in 1846 in pursuit of a rascally lov- 
er named Nathan who refused to return 
her letters (except for a consideration) . 


From ‘Margaret Fuller’ (Viking) 


Margaret Fuller 


On the Continent, she traveled as special 
correspondent for The Tribune, visited all 
the great cities, talked with Carlyle, 
Browning, and George Sand, and finally 
ended up in Rome, a city she had dreamed 
of since she read Virgil and Horace in 
Latin at the age of 6. 

She arrived on the eve of the rebellion 
against the temporal power of Pius IX, a 
cause to which she, as a good radical and 
friend of Mazzini, the leading Italian rev- 
olutionary, was fully sympathetic. In 
Romé, Margaret Fuller fell in love with a 
young marchese named Ossoli who was a 
disciple of Mazzini. Her marriage to this 
impoverished nobleman—following the 
birth of a son—she kept a secret from her 
mother and American friends. During the 
siege of Rome, Margaret Fuller did duty 
as a nurse for the wounded. 

When the infant Roman Republic col- 
lapsed, the Ossolis were forced to flee to 
Florence, where Margaret tried her best 
to earn enough money by her writing. In 
May 1850, they sailed for America from 
Leghorn; within sight of Fire Island, New 
York, the ship foundered, and the Ossolis 
went down with most of the ship’s com- 
pany. With Margaret Fuller perished the 
manuscript of her history of the Roman 
rebellion which would have probably been 


NEWSWEEK 


her chief work. (Marcaret Fuuzer. 30; 
pages, 115,000 words. Illustrations, appen- 
diz, bibliography, index. Viking, New Y orl: 
$3.50.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tue Frencu Yettow Book. 419 pages, 
187,000 words. Appendixes. Reynal & 
Hitchcock, New York. $2.50. The Quai 
d’Orsay’s diplomatic papers relative to the 
current hostilities in Europe, starting with 
the broken Austro-German agreement of 
1936 and coming up through the fateful 
events that culminated in war last Sep- 
tember. 


EncHANTED WanpererR. By Lucy and 
Richard Poate Stebbins. 345 pages, 98,000 
words. Illustrations, appendixes, notes, 
bibliography, index. Putnam, New York. 
$3.50. Thoroughgoing interpretative biog- 
raphy of the German romantic composer 
and virtuoso, Carl Maria von Weber 
(1786-1826) . 


Tue Provincia, Lapy in Wartine. 
By E. M. Delafield. 349 pages, 52,000 
words. Illustrations. Harpers, New York. 
$2.50. A bit of light relief, in which the 
Provincial Lady familiar to readers of 
Punch volunteers to help her government 
out of its present pickle. Drawings, as 
usual, by L. G. Illingworth of Punch. 


Mariana. By Sally Salminen. 345 pages, 
123,000 words. Farrar & Rinehart, New 
York. $2.50. Miss Salminen is the Finnish 
girl who won a $1,100 literary prize in 
1936 (offered by a Helsinki publisher) for 
her novel “Katrina,” which she wrote 
while working as a cook and housemaid 
in New York. This novel, written in 
Swedish like her first, is another simple 
and compelling tale of the author’s native 
Aland Islands. 


Loox Back on Happiness. By Knut 
Hamsun. 276 pages, 70,000 words. Coward- 
McCann, New York. $2.50. The Nobel 
Prize novelist, now in his 80s, weaves his 
customarily beautiful prose through a 
novel redolent with bad-tempered nos- 
talgia for the soil and the simple things 
of life. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Finvers Keepers. By Geoffrey Homes. 
279 pages. Morrow, New York. $2. Where- 
in the accordion-playing Humphrey Camp- 
bell sets out to establish an heir’s right to 
an estate and instead finds himself con- 
fronted with two murders—one new, one 
45 years old. Like Homes’ previous tales, 
this one is tops. 

Sasotace. By Cleve F. Adams. 25? 
pages. Dutton, New York. $2. Strange 
accidents on the dam project at Palos 
Verde call for a detective. Accordingly we 
meet a new one, Rex McBride, who 3s 
worth meeting if you like them tough. 
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Ag GREAT TO OWN something that 


is universally respected. The extra 


satisfaction you feel is really worth a 
lot of money— 

—but you get this extra satisfaction 
for nothing when you buy a LaSalle. 
There is no charge at all for the car’s 
great prestige. It’s a heritage from 
Cadillac—and comes free with your 
title! 


A car by Cadillac stands alone in its 
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Illustrated is the LaSalle Special Coupe, $1380* 


"Howd ya like to be that ouy " 


field. There is no counterpart for 
Cadillac engineering—with its result- 
ant performance and comfort and 
handling ease. And there’s no counter- 
part for Cadillac construction. If your 
var is built by Cadillac—it’s as fine, 
inch for inch, as a motor car can be. 
And the whole world knows it! 

Go drive a LaSalle—today. And as 
you thrill to its performance and com- 


fort and handling ease—bear in mind 


that this car can be yours. LaSalle is 
easy to buy and extremely inexpensive 
to own. In fact, it would cost you no 
more—over the vears of ownership— 
than any other car you would care to 
consider. 

So why not get a LaSalle for your- 
self? You're really entitled to it! 

’ ’ , 


Cadillac Motor Car Division—builder of LaSalle, 
Cadillac and Cadillac-Fleetwood cars. 


ho & 3240 for the Series Fifty 
“ Coupe, *delivered at 
Detroit. Sedans start at $1280. Transporta- 
tion based on rail rates, state and local taxes 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE (if any), optional equipment, accessories— 
shat ’ extra. Prices subject to change without notice. 
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IS MAINTAINING THESE OCEAN SERVICES 


ORIENT... Canadian Pacific holds all 
records for speed and size on the Pacific. 
Empresses sail from Vancouver and Hawaii 
to Japan, China and the Philippines. Ap- 
proved for United States citizens. 


EUROPE... Frequent sailings between 
Canadian and British ports, crossing where 
the Atlantic is narrowest...via the famous 
St. Lawrence Seaway 39%-less-ocean route. 


AUSTRALIA’ NEW ZEALAND 


...5ail from Vancouver by the low-cost sun- 
shine route of the Canadian Australasian 
Line. From California, connect at Hawaii. 
Approved for United States citizens. 


HAWAII... Take the speedy Empresses 
or the economical Canadian Australasian 
liners...from Vancouver. Approved for 
United States citizens. 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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SEE YOUR OWN TRAVEL AGENT or any Canadian Pacific office: Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansc:s Cit, 
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MUSIC 


Ballet Russe Unionized 


All through the winter season the non- 
union Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo direct- 
ed by Léonide Massine was a thorn in the 
side of American rivals like the newly or- 
ganized (and unionized) Ballet Theatre 
and Lincoln Kirstein’s all-American Bal- 
let Caravan, which also belongs to the 
American Guild of Musical Artists. Hence, 
during the Russian ballet’s annual coast- 
to-coast tour this winter, Kirstein and 
Richard Pleasant, Ballet Theatre director, 
laid plans to force the unionization of their 
foreign rivals—whose members are admit- 
ted to this country under bond on artists’ 
passports. 

The campaign began with a letter to 
metropolitan music editors Feb. 26, ex- 
plaining the situation; continued with a 
story in The New York Herald Tribune in 
which Kirstein threatened that his dancers 
—in white tights!—would picket opening 
night of the Russian ballet’s spring season, 
always a glittering social event, and ended 
Mar. 23 when Universal Art, Inc. (owner 
of the Ballet Russe), signed an AGMA 
contract which runs until Sept. 15, 1941, 
and provides a $45-a-week minimum and 
$20 weekly during rehearsals. This con- 
tract, which meant raises for approximate- 
ly a third of the company, will be effective 
during the Russian troupe’s projected two- 
month South American tour, scheduled to 
begin in mid-May. 

And last week a picketless opening night 
at the Metropolitan Opera House ushered 
in the longest New York spring season in 
Russian ballet’s American history: three 
weeks, during which classic favorites like 
“Swan Lake,” “Les Sylphides,” and “The 
Afternoon of a Faun” will alternate with 
more recent numbers such as Matisse’s 
“Rouge et Noir,” Salvador Dali’s “Bac- 
chanale,” and the diverting “Gaité Pari- 
sienne.” 

Most of the opening-night excitement 
focused on a guest star, Irina Baronova, 
regularly a top ballerina of a rival Russian 
company now in Australia. Baronova is 
not unknown to American balletomanes: 
she made her American debut at 15 and 
toured the nation as a featured dancer for 
five seasons. She is also a featured dancer in 
a forthcoming M-G-M movie, “Florian.” 
The 22-year-old star began her guest 
appearances with the role of a young 
girl returning from her first ball in the 
delicate and haunting “Spectre de la Rose,” 
set to Weber’s familiar “Invitation to the 
Dance.” 


Cowboy Rhapsody 


Born 26 years ago in the New York City 
suburb of Richmond Hill, Long Island, 
Morton Gould had never been west of 
Pittsburgh until last weel:. Then the slight, 











Newsweek by Pat Terry 


" Newsweek by Pat Terry 


The Ballet Russe returned to New York with ‘Rouge et Noir’... 





... Léonide Massine and guest-star Irina Baronova 


sparse, dark-haired young composer board- 
ed a train for Ann Arbor, Mich., to conduct 
the University of Michigan band at a free 
Hill Auditorium concert which featured the 
world premiére of his ten-minute “Cowboy 
Rhapsody for Band.” 

Written in 36 hours especially for the 
U. of M.’s stringless orchestra, this is 
Gould’s first composition specifically for 
band (although bands use arrangements of 
many of his works) . In it he has strung to- 


gether the melodies of seven celebrated 
cowboy folk tunes, including “Bury Me 
Not on the Lone Prairee,” “Git Along Lit- 
tle Dogie,” and “Home on the Range.” 
Hurrying backstage after the premiére, 
Louis Untermeyer, poet and visiting U. of 
M. lecturer, exclaimed: “My God, I’m 
grappling for adjectives. It was brilliant— 
that’s the word—and exciting, too. It had 
an element of surprise. You knew the 
tunes, but there was such a new presenta- 
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(CHILE | WROTE, 
sIRDS SANG ABOVE ME, 
VID ALL AROUND ME” 


Under the brilliant direction of 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, the great 
Minneapolis Symphony now brings 
that music to life, with the new 
Columbia Masterworks record of 
Beethoven’s “Pastorale”’. Hear it, 
and understand why this orchestra 
elects to record exclusively for 
Columbia (as other world-famous 
orchestras do). Tone fidelity that 
mirrors every note is their reason 
10r choosing Columbia Master- 
works. Your reason, for making 
this music your own! 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. G in F Major, 


Opus 68 (Pastorale) 
Dimitri Mitropoulos and the Min- 
neapolisSymphony Orchestra. Five 


12-inch records, complete with 
Album. Set M-401 . . . $10.00 


MOZART: Symphony in D Major (Haffner) K-385 


Sir Thomas Beecham and the Lon- 
don Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Three 12-inch records, with Album. 
Set M-899 . ..... . %.50 


SIBELIUS: Finlandia, Opus 26 


Artur Rodzinski conducting The 
Cleveland Orchestra. 12-inch 
record. 11178-D . . . . $2.00 


2) TRADE MARK 


COLUMBIA 
RECORAS 
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tion that it was dynamite. I was on the 
edge of my seat, or was it my saddle?” 
As composer-conductor on a WOR-Mu- 
tual network weekly program of modern 
music, Gould has his finger on the throb- 
bing popular-music pulse. He thinks his 
new “Cowboy Rhapsody” is a sure-fire 
audience hit—a hunch borne out by its 
reception in Ann Arbor last week. If he 
is right, the composition will swell the tide 
of Gould successes based on American 
themes. These include “Jazz Fugue”—de- 
scribed by his idol Leopold Stokowski as 
“the most daring and creative work that 
has ever been submitted to me”—the sec- 
ond movement (“Pavanne”) of his second 
American Symphonette, and “Foster Gal- 
lery”—thirteen short symphonic move- 
ments based on Stephen Foster’s songs— 
which was first performed by Fritz Reiner 
and the Pittsburgh Orchestra early this 
year, and a condensed version of which 
has just been recorded for Victor by Ar- 
thur Fiedler and the Boston “Pops” Or- 
chestra. Gould freely admits that the late 
George Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in Blue” is 
the granddaddy of all his compositions. 
Despite his youth, Gould has been a 
composer for two decades. His first effort 
(for piano) was accurately titled “Just 
Six” (written when he was 6 and per- 
formed over WOR when he was 7). At 8 
he won a scholarship to the New York In- 
stitute of Musical Art and subsequently a 
reputation as a prodigy-pianist. Later he 
appeared in vaudeville with a performance 
of Ravel’s “Bolero,” in which he thumped 
the keys with his arms to simulate the 
crashing drums at the climax. And Gould 
is no musical snob; he thinks “a good nov- 
elty dance is better than a bad symphony.” 
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Sir Thomas Beecham, who retired from 
his post this season as London Philhar- 
monic conductor only to be pressed back 
into service when the war created a musi- 
cal emergency, is one of the world’s great 
Mozart conductors. He now records the 
D Major “Haffner” Symphony (three 12- 
inch Columbia records in album, $4.50) — 
which Mozart wrote in 1782 (in two 
weeks) for the wedding of a daughter of 
the Mayor of Salzburg. Mozart then for- 
got all about it; when it was called to his 
attention years later he remarked: “It 
must have made a good effect.” It does. 


Inspired by a passage from Dante’s In- 
ferno, Tchaikovsky’s “Francesca da Ri- 
mini” is one of his most melodramatic 
compositions. John Barbirolli and the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony observe 
Tchaikovsky’s centennial with a restrained 
and sensible performance of the symphonic 
fantasy, which was first planned as an 
opera (three 12-inch Victor records in al- 
bum, $5.50). 


Noel Coward records a medley of his 


own songs from “Bitter Sweet” and “This 
Year of Grace” with Leo Reisman and his 
orchestra (12-inch Victor record, $2). 
These include “Zigeuner,” “Tokay,” 
“World Weary,” and the enchanting “[’]] 
See You Again.” 








RELIGION 


Catholics and the Presidency 


America’s biggest church newspaper 
chain is that of The Catholic Register. 
Headquartered in Denver and edited in 
professional style by an ex-newspaperman, 
Mgr. Matthew Smith, the weekly sells no 
less than 475,000 copies in 26 diocesan 
editions, most of them west of the Missis- 
sippi. 

Early last month, Editor Smith posed 
his readers two timely questions: (1) 
Could a Roman Catholic be elected Presi- 
dent of the United States? (2) Do you 
think it advisable for a Catholic to run 
for President? For Catholics, those are 
timely questions in any year, and particu- 
larly so now, with James A. Farley a candi- 
date for the Presidential nomination. 

Last week The Register announced that 
final analysis of the more than 15,000 
replies amounted to an “interesting cross 
section of opinions held by our readers.” Of 
the total, 53.9 per cent thought that no 
Catholic could be elected President, while 
54.6 per cent considered it unwise for a 
Catholic to run in the first place. 

Commenting on question No. 1, many 
readers cited Alfred E. Smith’s defeat in 
1928. On No. 2, one reader cynically re- 
marked that a Catholic Presidency might 
injure the church: “The populace would 
attribute any mishap to the Catholics ... 
If the rivers overflowed, the Catholics 
would be to blame; if prosperity would not 
come, the Catholic regime would be 
blamed.” 





Eve Exonerated 


The Baltimore catechism, prepared in 
1885 for a standard textbook of Catholic 
doctrine, implies that Adam and Eve were 
equally guilty of “original sin,” by which 
all mankind was deprived of sanctifying 
grace and must share in the sin and 
punishment of its first parents. 

It was to correct this and other “definite 
theological inaccuracies” that a committee 
of 150 churchmen four years ago began re- 
vising the catechism. They finished the 
preliminary draft in 1938 (Newsweek, 
Oct. 17, 1938). Last week, at the National 
Catholic Education Association convention 
in Kansas City, a theologian revealed ex- 
actly what they had done about the prob- 
lem of original sin. 

The Rev. Francis J. Connell of Mount 
St. Adolphus Seminary at Esopus, N.Y. 
reported that the new catechism “correctly 
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ascribes the existence of the original sin to 
Adam alone and not to Eve” since “Adam 
alone was the moral head of the human 
race and he alone by his disobedience 
brought about the loss of sanctifying grace 
for all mankind.” Eve’s sin, the new cat- 
echism points out, was “of a social or per- 
sonal nature and has not affected the Di- 
vine plan in so far as sanctifying grace is 
concerned.” 
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RADIO 


Damrosch Debut! At 78, 
Veteran Conductor Takes Bows 





as a Concert Pianist 


Walter Damrosch retired twelve years 
ago, when he was 66, and with his wife 
went to France for a vacation. But hardly 
had the veteran conductor stepped off the 
boat when he received a cablegram from 
NBC proposing a series of 30 broadcasts 
a year, in which he was to conduct an or- 
chestra and explain the works he played. 

Damrosch came home, retirement for- 
gotten, and began his greatest work— 
guide, teacher, and friend to the nation’s 
school children, an apostle of serious mu- 
sic unparalleled in history, whose Friday 
music courses carried to schools by radio 


Walter Damrosch: he made a debut at 78 
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have “graduated” an estimated 12,000,000 
youthful listeners since 1928. 

Like most conductors, Damrosch began 
his musical education with the piano. At 
15, in his native Germany, he was con- 
sidered a promising pupil. Only one thing 
was wrong: his fingers needed strengthen- 
ing. So Walter’s teacher set him to exercis. 
ing with a gadget that exerted the pull of 
steel springs against their every move. 
Overdoing this in his zeal, the boy lamed 
the middle finger of his right hand and 
gave up the prospect of a concert career 
to follow in his father’s footsteps as a con- 
ductor. 

But last week, at 78, Walter Damrosch 
made his long-deferred debut as a concert 
pianist. Playing with the Musical Art 
Quartet at Town Hall in New York, he 
obviously relished the program of Franck 
and Brahms as much as the audience and 
unconsciously conducted the quartet every 
time his hands left the keyboard. 

Damrosch’s decision to perform was the 
fruit of another field of activity: compos- 
ing. During the revamping of his opera 
“Cyrano” two years ago, he discovered 
that while his piano technique was still 
adequate for drumming out themes to il- 
lustrate his radio talks, his fingers needed 
practice and hampered his composing. So 
he set himself a course of finger exercises, 
and to spare his wife and himself the an- 
noyance of listening to the endless scales, 
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The Telephone 


BG Soge telephone industry began 
only 64 years ago. It had an 
early start in the leading countries 
of the world, but its development 
in the United States—as a private 
business—has far outrun that of other 
countries where it is operated as a 
Government monopoly. 

By 1907, for instance, Great 
Britain had only 1 telephone for each 
100 of population, whereas the 
United States then had one phone 
for every 20 people. Today America 
has 16 telephones for each 100 
people, while Great Britain has only 
7 per 100 and France less than 4. 

Nearly all the great advances 
in telephony, such as long distance, 
transoceanic, and ship to shore ser- 
vice, as well as transmission of pic- 
tures, have been American achieve- 
ments. American telephone research 
has helped to make nation-wide 


* broadcasting possible, and has de- 


veloped more dependable telephone 
instruments, improved switching 
systems and better connecting lines. 

American telephone equip- 
ment and service, developed by pri- 
vate enterprise, are the finest in the 
world. More than 70,000 American 
communities are interconnected by 
95,000,000 miles of telephone wire. 
Nearly any one of the 20,750,000 
telephones in this country can nor- 
mally be connected with 93% of all 
the other telephones in the world. 

The industry now contributes 
taxes of nearly $175,000,000 a 
year, and employs more than 
350,000 people, who receive annual 
wages and salaries of approximately 
$625,000,000. To provide these jobs, a 
private investment of $5,200,000,000 
in telephone plant and equipment 
has been necessary. 
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As bankers for industry, and as trustee for the funds of others, 
it is part of our responsibility to contribute something to a 
better understanding of the facts about private business. 


BANK OF NEW YORK 


48 Wall Street-— New York 


UPTOWN OFFICE: MADISON AVENUE AT 63RD STREET 
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Tue steel springs 
that contribute so 
much to the com- 
fort of your uphol- 
stered davenport 
weigh about fifteen 
pounds. 


Between eight and 
nine billion steel 
cans coated with tin 
are used annually in 
the United States to 
preserve foodsrang- 
ing from rattlesnake 
meat to strained 
baby foods. 


Wire, present in a 
thousand and one 
forms in our daily 
life, was first made 
more than 4000 
years ago. 










Patient Elizabeth 








W: WERE glad to 
meet once again in the 
recent movie those fa- 
miliar friends of our childhood, The Swiss Family Rob- 
inson, particularly the amiable Frau Robinson. The Pa- 
tient Elizabeth of the book, with her inexhaustible grab 
bag, had long been our belle ideale of the perfect 
helpmeet. 


That bag of hers fascinated us and we used to grow 
goggle-eyed at the resourcefulness of this admirable 
character. Unperturbed by perils that made strong men 
blench, unruffled by shipwrecks and typhoons, the wife 
and mother of the Robinsons carried with her her own 
version of the widow’s cruse and at moments of crisis 
extracted such necessities as needles, thread, fishhooks, 
and unless memory fails us, tinder and patented pills. 


Such preparedness would be commendable in anyone. 
It was particularly praiseworthy in an Early Nineteenth 
Century matron who was abjured by such manuals of 
deportment as The Young Ladies’ Own Book never to 
appear too well-informed or self-reliant lest gentlemen 
seek feminine society in more congenial circles. 


Mrs. Robinson’s rejection of this credo did more than 
make her an excellent citizen of a desert island. It put 
her, more or less, in the class of the Patient Elizabeths of 
today who run their homes, their clubs and sometimes 
even their communities with unruffled efficiency. Theirs 
is a world relatively free from restrictions. They take 
an active and creative interest in the world at large, 
scanning horizons far removed from their personal and 
private worlds. And that is as it should be. 


Our part in this broadening of Patient Elizabethan 
horizons is far from a small one. With the spectacular 
increase of steel in such forms as sheets and tin plate 
there has been a comparable gain in freedom from do- 
mestic drudgery. The refrigerators, the stoves, cabinets, 
washing machines, electrical appliances of all sorts, the 
very stores of food on the pantry shelves have been 
made possible by improved methods of steel production. 


As a major producer of virtually every form of steel, 
in addition to sheets and tin plate, Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany is a proud collaborator with the Mrs. Robinsons of 
today whose reticules are as well-stocked with the ne- 
cessities of domesticity as that of the Patient Elizabeth. 








This advertisement of BretHtenemM Sree. Company was set up in 10 point Janson type 
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he did them silently, with the keys of the 
piano depressed. 

Last week, pleased with the kind remarks 
made about his performance by hard- 
boiled New York critics, Damrosch de- 
clared that he would practice another year 
and a half, then give his first real recital at 


| had 


80—“an infant prodigy! 
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Badminton Boom: Girl 





Emerges From Obscurity to Win 
Women’s Title at Seattle 


When badminton was imported to the 
United States from England in 1878, it 
was considered silly business. Society folk, 
handicapped by the era’s fashions—choker 
collars, picture hats, and flowing trains— 
enjoyed the novelty of tapping a shuttle- 
cock over a net (with a motion akin to 
that of swatting a fly on a wall). As far 
as exercise goes, however, badminton sat- 
isfied only the middle-aged. As a sports 
writer of the day described the game: “It 
is bound to grow . . . for it leaves partici- 
pants with sufficient breath for chat and 
gossip.” 

In Canada, vigorous and younger play- 
ers took up the sport and it enjoyed a 
healthy growth. But in the United States 
it remained primarily just an amusing 
diversion and consequently faded out of 
existence. : 

Revived in this country eight years ago, 
its pattern cut after the robust Canadian 
style of play, badminton almost overnight 
gained recognition as a true form of ath- 
letics. Today it is the fastest growing of 
all racquet games in the United States, 
with 300,000 devoted followers, the sale 
of equipment up 20 per cent over a year 
ago, and the victory spoils falling more 
and more to youngsters, capable of bound- 
ing over the courts and of keeping up a 
sustained pace of hot overhead smashes. 

Last week, in the National Guard 
Armory at Seattle, Wash.—a city where 
badminton fever runs at such a pitch that 
every grade school has courts and 2,000 
persons play regularly—123 experts from 
every section of the nation vied for the 
national titles. And when the feathers 
stopped flying, two 19-year-olds from Cali- 
fornia had gathered in the coveted prizes. 
Dave Freeman of Pasadena volleyed his 
way to the men’s championship; Evelyn 
Boldrick of San Diego took the women’s 
title. 

Freeman’s victory—he also rates 22nd 
among the national singles tennis stars— 
surprised few of the 1,000 spectators, for 
he was the defending champion. But Eve- 
lyn Boldrick’s rise as the princess of Bad- 
minton had a Cinderella-story tinge. Ig- 
nored in the national rankings, she had 
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never before performed in a big tourna- 
ment. 

The blonde and attractive daughter of a 
large shoestore owner in San Diego, she 
took up the game just five years ago in a 
recreational gymnasium. Evelyn, who 
weighs 120 pounds, stands 5 feet 7, and 
constantly goes about in sport clothes, is 
a junior at the University of California at 
Los Angeles. In the summer, she acts as 
assistant leader at a girls’ camp, swimming 
and polishing up her badminton shots. 





Sport Squibs 


The bowler’s dream—a perfect 300 score 
—oecurs only once in approximately 336,- 
000 games. At the American Railway Bowl- 
ing Association tournament in Albany, 
N.Y., last week, George Miller, elderly 
Chicago & North Western office worker, 
toppled the tenpins into the pit twelve 
straight times for a perfect performance. 
Then, while fellow keglers were patting 
Miller on the back, Edward Nowaczyk, 
Buffalo employe of the New York Cen- 
tral, stepped up and duplicated the 300 
score. 


€In Champaign, Ill., Oklahoma A. & M. 
wrestlers won the National Collegiate 
wrestling title for the fourth straight year, 
their eleventh title in thirteen years. 


{In Kansas City, Mo., before a capacity 
crowd of 10,000, Indiana basketballers 
outshot the University of Kansas 60 to 42, 
thereby winning the National Collegiate 
hoop title. 


© Four Michigan mermen—Ed Hutchens, 
John Gillis, Charley Barker, and Gus 
Sharemet—set a world 400-yard relay rec- 
ord of 3:31 in New Haven, Conn., and 
paced the Wolverines to the National Col- 
legiate swimming title. 


{ If the average man were suddenly shoved 
into a ring face to face with Joe Louis, he 
would conduct himself much as did Johnny 
Paychek, an alleged fighter from Des 
Moines, Iowa, in Madison Square Garden, 
New York City, last week. His whole 
frame quaking as if he were stricken with 
d.t.’s, Paychek raised his dukes in the 
traditional fighting pose. Then, while draw- 
ing pay at the rate of $44.43 a second 
($9,954.18 in all) he retreated, never once 
threw a punch, and finally, after being 
tagged on the jaw, reclined on the canvas 
in 44 seconds of the second round—far and 
away the feeblest victim Louis ever 
mopped up. 


* Running Sunday night for the benefit of 
the Finnish Relief Fund in the presence of 
13,000 New York track fans, Greg Rice 
of Notre Dame tore around Madison 
Square Garden’s banked boards faster than 
any man has ever covered 3 miles before 
indoors. Spurting to the tape in 13:52.3 
(he held the previous record at 13:55.9), 
(Continued on Page 49) 
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T LOOKS like rubber! It feels 

like rubber! It stretches like 
rubber! But it doesn’t come from 
trees at all . it’s made by 
Du Pont chemists from coal, 
limestone and salt. 

And this neoprene has far 
greater resistance to aging, oxy- 
gen, sunlight, heat, oils, gasoline 
and corrosive acids or gases. 

* * * 
In places where rubber and other 
resilient materials fail, you can use 
neoprene for greater durability and 
economy. That’s why industry today 
uses neoprene—from washers and 
gaskets to conveying belts and dock 
hose for oil loading. 


DU PONT 


BELTS FOR SEVERE SERVICE... For such uses 
as conveying oil-treated coal, power belts in 
acid atmosphere, etc., made of neoprene to 
save replacements and high upkeep costs. 


THE CHEMICAL RUBBER...MADE FROM COAL, LIMESTONE AND SALT 


In hundreds of plants it is already 
cutting maintenance costs, speeding 
production and improving product 
performance. 

Perhaps you should be using neo- 
prene profitably in your plant. You 
may even have a new product in 
mind—just waiting for a material 
like neoprene to lift it off your blue- 
print onto your production line. 

Whether you’re executive or fore- 
man, engineer or salesman—you 
ought to know about neoprene. 


Let us send you regularly the frec 
*‘Neoprene Notebook’’— packed witia 
helpful information. Write on your 
letterhead to Du Pont, Neoprene, 


Div. 1B, Wilmington, Del. 
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SAVE MONEY ON YOUR GLOVES...For home, 
or shop, neoprene gloves stay new much 
longer. They resist aging, antiseptics, oils, 
polishes, paints, acids and grease. 
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Last year this department aston- 
ished the civilized world by picking the 
winner of the Kentucky Derby some 
time in advance. Comment was inter- 
national. Hitler is said to have described 
it to Goebbels as a “fluke,” while Stalin 
remarked laughingly to a friend (un- 
identified) : “Well, he’s got to be right 
some time.” King Carol of Rumania 
had nothing to say. 

Most everybody else was as speech- 
less as Carol, but the lesson seems to 
have sunk in, for today, a month be- 
fore the 1940 Derby, people all over 
the globe have lavished a total of 6 
cents in postage stamps to write in to 
demand the name of my next selection. 

And that raises an embarrassing 
point. I can mention the name of a 
horse, all right, but to bet on this ani- 
mal at this time would be the supreme 
height of folly. The future bookmakers 
have practically ruled him out of con- 
sideration. 

The horse I mean is Bimelech, owned 
by Col. Edward Riley Bradley and by 
all odds the best three-year-old thor- 
oughbred now doing business in this 
country. The story of Bimelech is a 
sermon and a warning against having 
traffic with those Double Jeopardy 
Dans, the future bookmakers. 

The Derby is the only American 
sports event on which any substantial 
amount of future betting is done. Bime- 
lech was the champion two-year-old 
horse of 1939. He’s already proved he 
can go a route. There is not much doubt 
of his physical soundness. But he’s a 
bad bet, very bad. The only worse bets 
than Bimelech on the Derby list are 
the rest of the horses—about 125 of 
them. 

Odds on the race began circulating 
last month. One bookmaker’s line—now 
leering at me from my desk, though I 
have it covered with my revolver—of- 
fered 5 to 2 against Bimelech. This offer 
has since been cut to 2 to 1 and may 
go as low as 8 to 5 in a few days. 

The plain fact is that the odds are 
something like 4 to 1 against Bime- 
lech’s even starting the race. Colonel 
Bradley, his proud owner, has let it be 
known that he won’t run the horse at 
Louisville on May 4 unless he is per- 
fectly trained and ready. Cold and snow 
in Kentucky have cut Bimelech’s train- 


Play or Pay 


by JOHN LARDNER 


ing program in half, and he is by no 
means ready now. 

That’s one important consideration. 
Another is that young thoroughbreds 
are susceptible to all kinds of injury 
and spring disease. And when and if 
Bimelech goes to the post, there’s the 
matter of racing luck and the minor 
detail of competition from a dozen to 
twenty other unicorns. 

I think he'll win, if the Colonel runs 
him. But that proposition is worth no 
less than 10 to 1, and you will get 
nothing like 10 to 1 as long as book- 
makers continue to pull on their pants 
one leg at a time. 

They do offer 10 to 1 against the next 
best horse, Andy K, a fast colt whose 
only vice is his tendency to run around 
the outside of the track and wave to 
pals in the grandstand. Maybe Andrew 
is less sociable now, after winter in- 
struction, and has learned the shortest 
way around. They say it was a lame 
ankle, now repaired, which made him 
veer to starboard. His price is 10 to 1 
win, 4 to 1 place, and 2 to 1 show. 

Any hunch player who thinks the 
Philadelphia Phillies are going to win 
the pennant this year would do well to 
consider a filly named Little Risk. A 
filly won the race the last time the 
Phillies won the pennant, in 1915. My 
larcenous correspondents inform me 
that Little Risk is 30 to 1. 

They offer 12 to 1 on Roman Flag, 
15 to 1 on Mioland and Flight Com- 
mand, 20 to 1 on Prompt Pay, Dit, 
and Rough Pass, and 30 to 1 on such 
as Call to Colors, Marogay, Multitude, 
Roman, Royal Man, and Sirocco. These 
are all equally felonious proposals, un- 
less you happen to know something. 

Incidentally, Mad Sweep, Residue, 
and Golden Per are 1,000 to 1 each. Do 
they exist? That’s even money. 

I should add that future bookmakers, 
as a class, are kind to dogs and good 
to their mothers. 

That’s the situation. With Europe 
and Asia awaiting my selection with ill- 
feigned torpor, I can only say that 
Bimelech is the best horse in the field 
and Star Chance is the best outsider. 
But don’t bet them till the day of the 
race. Don’t even bet that there will 
be a race. 
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International 


Greg Rice, 3-mile record wrecker 


(Continued from Page 47) 
Rice left Don Lash of Indiana 20 yards i in 
his wake and Taisto Maki 5 yards farther 
back. As did his country, Finland, Maki 
gave all he had and did well (13:56.8) , but 
not well enough. 


€ Americans have concocted countless and 
curious ways of amusing themselves—from 
husking bees and bear baiting in Colonial 
times to such twentieth-century rages as 
mah-jongg, jazz music, miniature golf, 
crossword puzzles, bingo, and softball. The 
story of the nation’s fancy for recreation 
is entertainingly traced in AMERICA LEARNS 
To PLay (441 pages, 132,000 words. Illus- 
trations, notes, bibliography, index. Apple- 
ton-Century, New York. $4) by Foster 
Rhea Dulles, a former journalist now teach- 
ing history at Smith College, in Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 


{A society crowd of 7,500, gathered at 
Camden, S. C., for the eleventh running of 
the Carolina Cup (a 3-mile test over tim- 
bers), cheered Faction Fighter, Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul Mellon’s horse, carrying top 
weight of 162 pounds, as he romped home 
ahead of five rivals, first by four lengths. 
Having also copped the Carolina Cup in 
1939, Faction Fighter became the first 
jumper ever to win the race twice. What 
loomed as a stirring side-line attraction on 
the afternoon’s card—a 2-mile match race 
over hurdles between F. Ambrose Clark’s 
Bachelor Philip and Mrs. Esther du Pont 
Weir’s Golden Oak, for $1,500 a side— 
turned out to be a runaway, Bachelor 
Philip, by fifteen lengths. 
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And See...“Young Tom Edison” starring Mickey Rooney 









“If we could only KEEP a voice!” 





Young Tom Edison’s Dream 


Became a Blessing to Every Business Man 




























Thomas A. Edison’s invention—the Edison Voicewriter— 
keeps your notes, your instructions, dictation, memoranda. 
With it you clear your desk of bothersome detail and routine 
data—you concentrate on more important affairs... 


Talk your work away—to a beautiful, new, streamlined 
Ediphone. The 81/.”x 11” miracle ov your desk —the compact 
floor model beside your desk. Write Dept. W4, Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. or Thomas A. Edison of 
Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay St., Toronto. 


Ediphone 







SAY IT TO THE 








An M-G-M Picture— produced by John W. Considine, Jr. 
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Dip in Reserve Index Ignores 
Boom in Four Excluded Lines 


Addition of Machinery, 
Aircraft, Rayon, and Chemicals 
Would Alter Picture 


In recent years a steadily growing num- 
ber of economists, Wall Street brokers, 
and businessmen have come to accept the 
Federal Reserve Board’s index of in- 
dustrial production as the best guide to 
' the trend of general business. To all such, 
therefore, the first quarter of 1940, which 
ended last week, was most disappointing, 
for the Reserve index dropped from its 
all-time peak of 128 in December (1923- 
25=100) to around 104 in March. 

Yet, actually, many businessmen counted 
up an exceptionally good first quarter. 
The explanation of this paradox is quite 
simple—the FRB index, though based 
upon activity in 30-odd industries, does 
not include numerous prosperous lines, 
especially the great aircraft, rayon, chemi- 
cal, and machinery trades, which kept on 
clicking at boom levels throughout the 
three months (see chart). 

Biggest by far of the excluded four is 
the machinery trade (which employs 
many more workers than any industry 
covered by the index), and last week’s de- 
velopments scarcely indicated much alarm 
over the quarter’s trend among machinery 
men. For example, President Charles J. 
Stilwell of the Warner & Swasey Co., 
Cleveland turret-lathe manufacturer, which 
has increased its productive capacity by a 
third since September, announced a new 
addition which will raise capacity another 
15 per cent, and the Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Co. let contracts for a big new 
foundry. Another machine-tool maker, the 
Bullard Co. (Connecticut), reported that 
its unfilled orders rose from $4,184,000 on 
Jan. 1 to $5,425,000 on Mar. 1, during 
the very period when the FRB index was 
falling fastest. 

In another division of the machinery 
trade, the Foster Wheeler Corp. (boilers 
and refinery equipment) also reported an 
increase in unfilled orders since the first of 
the year, and from still another—electrical 
equipment—came Chairman A. W. Robert- 
son’s statement that current orders of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. were running 37.5 per cent over the 
1939 level. 

As for the other industries excluded 
from the index, the airplane manufac- 
turers’ only worry at the end of the 
































“FRB index 


‘< Cibiey 


Newsweek chart—McLaughlin 

How aviation, rayon, machinery, 

and chemical activity contradicts 
the Federal Reserve Board index 





quarter was how to step up output more 
rapidly. And last week’s indicators in the 
giant chemical industry, which employs 
more workers than half of the 30 covered 
by the Reserve index, included: (1) Ma- 
thieson Alkali announced a $1,500,000 ad- 
dition to its Gulf Coast plant, and (2) 
Dow Chemical, which started a $5,000,000 
magnesium plant two weeks earlier 
(Newsweek, Mar. 25), reported that its 
earnings for the nine months ended Feb, 
29 were 125 per cent greater than in the 
comparable 1939 period. 

In addition to these trades, the nation’s 
motorists were apparently unworried by 
the drop in the index. Retail sales of new 
autos in January were the second highest 
for the month; February business set a 
new peak, and preliminary reports indicate 
that March car sales were the third high- 
est for that month in history. 

Other good news at the quarter’s end 
offset the FRB index drop. Ever since last 
fall, numerous economists have stewed 
over the uptrend in inventories. Last week 
the National Industrial Conference Board 
announced that manufacturers’ stocks 
turned downward in February. 

Hence considering the record of the in- 
dustries excluded from the index, the near- 
record auto sales, and our booming export 
trade—exports during the first two months 
were 65 per cent higher than in the 1939 
period, and foreign shipments of steel in 
February hit a twenty-year peak—first- 
quarter business was eminently satis- 
factory. As a matter of fact, even the FRB 
index for the three months was higher 
than for any first quarter since 1929, save 
in 1937. 


Significancenmm- 


Reserve Board statisticians have long 
been concerned about the exclusion of the 
big four and other industries from their 
index, but technical considerations—chief- 
ly the fact that available data on opera- 
tions in the aircraft, chemical, and ma- 
chinery industries are for employment and 
pay rolls rather than for the number of 
units of product turned out, as is the case 
for the industries now in the index—have 
prevented their inclusion. A revision of 
the index now under way may bring in the 
excluded lines. 

Even so, the politicians who used the 
Reserve index drop to support demands 
for increased government spending must 
have known that there are other over-all 
indexes computed by the government that 
do cover the excluded lines. One, the 
Labor Department’s factory employment 
index (covering 90 industries and using 
the same base as the FRB) dropped just 
8 points from December to February, 
compared with 19 points for the output 
index. Another, the index of national in- 
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come paid out (which covers all trades 
and occupations) declined only a point, 
| from 89.7 (1929100) in December to 
98.4 in February. 





Curtis Outlook 


Although its 1939 earnings registered an 
increase of 67 per cent over 1938, the 
world’s biggest magazine-publishing com- 
pany plans a drastic revision of its capital 
structure. In the annual report of the Cur- 
tis Publishing Co., released last week, Pres- 
ident Walter D. Fuller pointed out that 
the 1939 profits of $2,142,516 were still 
less than half of the amount needed to 
meet dividend requirements on the com- 
pany’s preferred stock. 

Citing the accumulations ($14,000,000) 
on the preferred that have piled up during 
the depression, Fuller told stockholders: 
“For a number of years it has been increas- 
ingly evident that our capital structure, 
built up during the prosperous days of the 
1920s when there was little radio and but 
slight magazine competition, is entirely out 
of line with present-day conditions and 
prospects.” 

Fuller was optimistic about the com- 
pany’s future, however, stating that adver- 
tising revenues in-the first quarter of 1940 
marked up a gain of 6.8 per cent over 1939 
and commenting that if the capital revision 
were put through Curtis would “face a 
most encouraging decade of the 1940s.” 

Recalling the company’s threat in 1935 
and 1938 to move out of Pennsylvania if 
its tax burden was not diminished, the re- 
port revealed that the move was still under 
consideration, but it was hoped that the 
James administration would eventually be 
able to reduce the burdens borne by busi- 
ness. 





Trust Busting 


Arnold Presses Patent Fight; 
Building Indictments Continue 


In its current trust-busting campaign 
the Department of Justice’s big guns are 
trained not only upon the building labor 
unions (see page 56) , contractors, and ma- 
terial manufacturers, but are also aimed at 
the alleged abuse of patent monopolies. 
Last week, in the Ethyl Gasoline Corp. 
case, the Supreme Court handed down 
what Assistant Attorney General Thur- 
man Arnold described as “the most im- 
portant decision on the subject of the use 
of patents to restrain trade that has ever 
been handed down by any court.” 

Ethyl, which sells its anti-knock fluid to 
virtually every important oil refiner in the 
country, also licenses 11,000 of the coun- 
try’s 12,000 motor-fuel jobbers to dis- 
tribute Ethyl gasoline, and the refiners 
are prohibited from selling the product to 











HIS’ DEALER 
WAS FRESH OUT OF SPADES 






















































R. MOOSE had low blood pressure of the sales resistance. 
His hardware dealer didn’t have a full line of garden tools. 


And so another giant is sent on a boy’s 
errand. We say another because this kind 
of thing happens all the time, and for the 
same reasons, with figuring machines. 


IT CAN’T HAPPEN WITH MONROE 


Monroe’s line is so complete it can fit 
any situation in any business. Take 
adding-calculators: for light spade work 
with figures there’s the small, hand 
operated L Model. For really heavy 
figure-digging there’s the “master mind” 
A-1 Model, most remarkable calculating 
machine in the world. And 22 other 
models in between! 

ONLY MONROE can give you the 
figuring service that “fits like a glove.” 


There is a Monroe machine for every type of busi- 
ness figuring—adding-calculators, adding-listing, book- 
keeping, check writing and check signing machines. 








Lowest priced keyboard adding-ecalculator 
on the market (Model L). Multiplies, di- 
vides, adds, subtracts. Spot-proof keyboard. 
Light weight, portable, and hand operated. 
ideal for office figuring or use at home, 





For easing the load of volume figures, 
Monroe Calculator A-i has no equal. 
Completely automatic, with automatic 
short-cut multiplication—a new and 
unique time saver in mechanical figuring. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. * ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 








Metnsotsiine 


a Tradition... 


® WHEN you first step into a United 
Mainliner, you'll be greeted by a charm- 
ing, helpful young lady who takes a 
personal interest in seeing that your 
journey is a pleasant one. 

She is one of United’s famed corps 
of 175 stewardesses . . . a registered 
nurse trained in the tradition of Main- 
liner service. She’s proud of the job— 
earned by her outstanding poise, talent 
and personality. 

You will be amazed at how many of 
your wishes are anticipated. You will 
enjoy extra comforts, a guest-of-the- 
line feeling. In fact, we don’t consider 
our job finished until you leave the 
plane thoroughly pleased. . . . United 
fares are low. For reservations, call 
your travel agent, hotel, or the United 
office in your city. 


UNITED Air Lines 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 


United’ s nation-wide service links 38 cities from 
Coast-to-Coast. Unexcelled non-stop service between 
New York and Chicago. 
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unlicensed jobbers. In its unanimous de- 
cision the court held that the company had 
used this licensing system “as a means of 
controlling jobbers’ prices and suppressing 
competition among them”—a violation of 
the Sherman Antitrust Law, since Ethyl’s 
legitimate patent monopoly ended with the 
sale of the fuel by the refiners to the job- 
bers and could not legally be extended over 
the jobbers’ resale price. 

Since the refiner contracts were not 
questioned, the ruling will probably not 
hurt sales of Ethyl, but it does deprive the 
company of its chief weapon against price- 
cutting jobbers, who sometimes diluted 
the standard mixture with cheap gas. 

Meanwhile, a patent suit with a different 
slant was begun in New York last week 
with indictment by a Federal grand jury 
of the Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., and the Carl Zeiss Co. of 
Jena, Germany, charged with violating the 
Sherman Act and the Wilson Tariff Act. 
The basis of the suit was a twenty-year-old 
contract under which the two companies 
exchanged patent rights covering peri- 
scopes, gun sights, and other optical in- 
struments used in warfare, and divided up 
the world market so that Bausch & Lomb 
would sell only in the United States while 
Zeiss had the rest of the world as its ex- 
clusive territory. Thus, it was charged, 
Bausch & Lomb had been prevented from 
selling its military instruments to France 
and England or to other European coun- 
tries. (That angle immediately precipi- 
tated speculation that the government 
cracked down on B. & L. to enable the 
Allies to obtain needed optical supplies.) 

Pleading not guilty, Bausch & Lomb of- 
ficials declared that the company had 
“deemed it for the best interests of all con- 
cerned to confine its production of military 
instruments to the sole use of the United 
States Government.” They added that 
Navy Department officials had informed 
them that technical assistance rendered to 
the company by Zeiss over the years had 
been “of great benefit to the Navy.” 

As for the building-industry drive, a 
Federal grand jury in Los Angeles last 
week indicted 262 corporations, individ- 
uals, associations, and six labor unions, in 
the electrical, heating, and air-conditioning 
trades for allegedly suppressing competi- 
tion and arbitrarily increasing costs. 

And in Cleveland a blow was aimed at 
the. plumbing industry on a nationwide 
scale with indictment of 102 jobbers, 
labor unions, associations, individuals, and 
manufacturers (including the Big Three— 
the American Radiator & Standard Sani- 
tary Corp., the Crane Co., and the Kohler 
Co.). This indictment hit at the historic 
system of distributing supplies through 
jobbers and master plumbers, those in- 
dicted being accused of boycotting firms 
which sold direct to the consumer. In 
answer, the Kohler Co. pointed out that 
its system of distribution had been in ef- 
fect for a half century and that the com- 
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AAT 
Saylor in The Houston Post 


‘Mr. Patman Hits Two With One Blow’ 


pany had “never had any part... ina 
conspiracy of any kind.” 


© An old, familiar, though different method 
of fighting another alleged monopoly also 
made news last week, with the start of 
hearings by the House Ways and Means 
Committee on the Patman Chain-Store 
Tax Bill. Committee members heard an 
opinion by Weaver Myers, head of the 
legal staff of the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation, that 
the measure was “clearly unconstitutional,” 
while Rep. Wright Patman, the bill’s spon- 
sor, defended it. 


be 
Utility for $1! 

The gas company in Gardner, Mass., an 
industrial city of 20,000 which flourishes a 
slogan that “The World Rests on Gardner, 
Mass., Chairs,” for years has been a con- 
sistent money-loser for its owner, a New 
England Power Association subsidiary. So 
last week the SEC—ultimate authority in 
negotiations involving utility-holding-com- 
pany units—approved a novel deal: sale of 
the white elephant to a Gardner resident 
for $1. With this modest investment Har- 
old E. Greenwood, former general manager 
of a chair company (Greenwood Asso- 
ciates) and recently a state forester, wil 
become the proud owner of the Gardner 
Gas, Fuel & Light Co., a “going concer’ 
with 630 customers and a plant investment 
of more than $361,000. 

Although a NEPA engineer has declared 
there is no way to make the company pay, 
Greenwood is hopeful that he can turn the 
trick. One of his plans for building bus- 
ness is to sell bottled gas in the suburbs. 
He intends to keep the present five em- 
ployees and to act as president, treasurer, 
and director himself, aided by his wife 4s 
clerk and director, and eventually by their 
18-year-old son, Harold Jr., now in high 
school. 
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The SEC estimated that the company 
had a liquidation value of $15,281 (al- 
though the “amount of actual realization 
value is highly uncertain”) but did not 
allow liquidation because of the hardship 
it would bring to the customers. The sale 
to Greenwood was approved only on the 
understanding that he would continue op- 
erations, although the commission observed 
somberly that it was “conjectural” how 
long he could go on. 





Big Steel’s Boost 


The financial district was electrified 
when United States Steel directors in a 
routine session Mar. 26 unexpectedly de- 
dared a $1 common dividend—the first 
common payment since October 1937 and 
the first to be authorized except at a regu- 
lar quarterly meeting since a $1 disburse- 
ment in 1917 during the Red Cross drive. 
Coming in the face of disappointing re- 
ports on March ‘steel business, the news 
sent the Dow-Jones average up 1.6 points 
the next day in a 1,191,570-share market, 
best volume since Nov. 9. 

This surprise dividend action, an opti- 
mistic gesture that will spread about $8,- 
000,000 around the country, is typical of 
the courageous and untraditional methods 
of Big Steel’s new, comparatively youthful 
management headed by Chairman Edward 
R. Stettinius Jr. and President Benjamin 
F. Fairless. Typical also was the company’s 
streamlined annual report (its 38th) which 
appeared Mar. 27. Always generous with 
information, the corporation this time pre- 
sented its vital statistics to both employes 
and stockholders in an attractive steel-gray 
pamphlet making effective use of graphs, 
simplified tables, and nontechnical lan- 
guage. New features were a breakdown of 
operating results on a per-employe basis 
(Continued on Page 55) 








Edward Stettinius of US Steel 








New freedom 


New speed, less fatigue, through the 
hardest day’s work with this new 
easy-action L C SMITH typewriter. 
New typing aids, also, to save time 
and energy. For example: 





A remarkable Automatic Margin Set 
(both right and left stops controlled 
by a single lever). New Concealed 
Touch Selector... New Linespace 
Mechanism. Retained, too, are the fa- 
mous Smith Floating Shift, Inter- 
changeable Platen, and other features 










| SECRETARIES: Send 
| for this new edition 
| of “Tips to Typists” 
| ... a useful little 
booklet of time-sav- 
ing ideas on typing. 
Free on request. 

































for secretaries 


making for speed and operating econ- 
omy. 

You should see this machine, of 
course. Better yet, have your secre- 
tary try it...and enjoy the new free- 
dom which its continued use will 
give. Free demonstration in your 
office... phone any L C Smith branch 
office or dealer. 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
Desk 4, 197 Almond St.,Syracuse,N.Y. 



























LC SMITH 


--e LOMORROW’S TYPEWRITER— TODAY! 
























C.: DOWN your electric bills! Install 
one of these new “Caterpillar” Diesel- 
Electric Sets and make your own elec- 
tricity. Not much space needed. Your 
present wiring can be used. No switch- 
board or other external control appara- 
tus required! Completely self-regulating. 
Simple to start and operate. Fuel 
costs only a few cents a gallon! 

Saves money as regular power for mills, 
shops, resorts, stores, garages, service sta- 
tions, hospitals, etc. (May also be used as 
emergency or auxiliary standby.) 


*‘Caterpillar’’ products are world- 


famous for dependability and economy. 


Sets available from 13 to 66 kw. Low 


priced! Tell us your power requirements 
and we'll send you “Caterpillar” Diesel 
specifications. Mail the coupon now. 


* Depending on average load 
and local price of Diesel fuel 





CATERPILLAR 
DIESEL-ELECTRIC SETS 


 lteriierlenteate tn tertete leet let leeletelelelenlelenlenta | 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 
Dept. N-48, Peoria, Illinois 


We require about kw. per hour; 
or__....____horsepower. Please send de- 
tails of “Caterpillar” Diesel-Electric Sets. 
Name 


Address. 
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Gyrations in Sterling 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Ik has been fairly evident since the 
beginning of the war that it was only 
a matter of time until there would be 
a substantial drop in the price of Eng- 
lish pounds sterling in terms of dollars. 
This was indicated both by the meth- 
ods being followed by England in 
financing her war purchases abroad and 
by the type of control she undertook 
to exercise over foreign-exchange trans- 
actions. But the break has come more 
quickly and been more severe—from 
around $3.90 to about $3.50—than was 
generally expected. 

The immediate cause of the break 
was a new set of foreign-exchange regu- 
lations issued by the British Govern- 
ment. To make this clear it is necessary 
to recall that almost immediately upon 
the outbreak of the war the British 
Government established an “official 
rate” for sterling of $4.03, or more accu- 
rately from $4.0214 to $4.0314, and 
decreed that certain specified transac- 
tions must be carried out at this rate. 
The purpose of this action was to influ- 
ence the movement of goods and capital 
into and out of the British Empire with 
a view of conserving and using to best 
advantage the foreign balances of Eng- 
land. For example, if an English firm 
wants to buy goods in this country, and 
the British Government is desirous of 
having such goods imported, it permits 
the firm to convert pounds into dollars 
at the official rate—thereby enabling 
the buyer to get more dollars for his 
pounds than otherwise would be the 
case with the result that the goods in 
terms of English currency cost less. On 
the other hand, if the import of the 
goods in question is not viewed with 
favor the buyer is not given this ad- 
vantage. 


The introduction of an “official 
rate” meant, thus, that the rate pre- 
vailing in the free market—the rate 
which has been fluctuating so sharply 
in recent weeks—is a mere residual and 
no longer is an accurate reflection of 
the general British international finan- 
cial position. It is important or not 
according to the relative volume of 
transactions the British Government 
permits to take place in the two mar- 
kets. In other words, through its regu- 
lations the British Government deter- 
mines in large measure both the supply 


and demand for sterling in the free 
market. If it wants to drive down the 
rate all it has to do is either increase 
the supply or decrease the demand. 
What it did last week was to decrease 
the demand. 

It did this by limiting the supply of 
goods which could be paid for with 
sterling bought in the free market. 
Previously there had been no restric- 
tions of any kind in this direction. If 
one bought pounds in the free market 
he could use them for the purchase of 
anything the British Empire had to sell. 
But last week five commodities—tin, 
rubber, jute, whisky, and furs—were 
excluded. For the purchase of these 
commodities, exchange must be bought 
at the official rate. With all the buyers 
of these commodities out of the free 
sterling market a major drop was in- 
evitable. 


Why did England issue regula- 
tions that would have such an effect? 
That is obvious. Except for the five 
commodities mentioned England’s com- 
petitive position in world markets is 
improved, because the drop in the price 
of pounds means that her goods cost 
foreign buyers just that much less. 
Conversely, goods bought by the Eng- 
lish abroad, unless they are given the 
benefit of the official sterling rate, cost 
just that much more. By having the 
pound drop, therefore, England tends 
to increase her exports and to decrease 
her imports, thereby strengthening the 
position of her foreign balances both 
going and coming. 

What does the drop mean to Ameri- 
can business? Probably comparatively 
little. In the first place the supply of 
sterling in the free market is not large, 
so that any considerable demand for it 
would quickly lift the rate. Secondly, 
by eliminating her more important ex- 
port commodities from the influence of 
the free market rate, England has lim- 
ited the competitive advantage she will 
gain in world markets. 

All told, therefore, there is no occa- 
sion for us to be disturbed by the break. 
It must be put down on the unfavor- 
able side, definitely so, but it will not 
undermine our price structure, and cer- 
tainly it is not of sufficient importance 
to justify a new outburst for further 
devaluation of the dollar. 
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(Continued from Page 53) 
and a valuable table of comparative oper- 
ating figures back to 1902. 

The report showed that steel shipments 
last year amounted to 11,707,251 net tons 
—60 per cent greater than in 1938 and the 
best in nine years except for 1936 and 1937. 
However, the 1939 net profit of $41,119,- 
934, compared with $50,525,684 in 1936, 
when tonnage was only slightly greater, did 
not represent “an adequate return upon 
investment,” according to Chairman Stet- 
tinius. He attributed the lower relative 
earnings to an increased production of low- 
priced items, to a policy of lowering prices 


(or improving quality) and _ increasing 
wages in step with savings obtained 
through improved manufacturing tech- 


nique, and to the increase in costs over 
which the management had no control 
(like taxes and goods purchased from oth- 
ers). 


Corn Poker Chips 


In recent years farmers have found a 
growing market for their crops among 
mills and factories. One of the chief rea- 
sons for this has been the activity of the 
National Farm Chemurgic Council, founded 
in 1935 “to advance the industrial use of 
American farm products through applied 
science.” Last week, as more than 1,000 
leaders in industry, science, and agricul- 
ture met in Chicago for the council’s sixth 
annual conference, new advances in chem- 
urgy were revealed: 





" After seven years of experiments cost- 
ing $1,500,000, the Corn Products Re- 
fning Co. recently started producing 
Mazein, a plastic made from corn by- 
products. W. B. Newkirk, one of the 
firm’s research chemists, said that Mazein, 
now being made at the rate of 10,000 
pounds daily, could be made into buttons, 
poker chips, or any of the products into 
which other plastics are molded. It is also 
valuable as a coating for washable wall- 
paper and as a suspending medium for 
quick-drying ink, or can be spun into 
yarn for weaving fabrics. 


“John H. Gellert, plant manager of the 
American Casting Service of Watertown, 
Wis., told of a new process perfected by 
a Yugoslav chemist, Dr. Steven Ruzicka, 
by which processed charcoal as a substi- 
tute for coke could be produced “from 
wood waste, sawdust, tree tops, and 
stumps, of. which the Northwest has per- 
haps 50,000,000 tons a year.” This “wood 
coke,” he said, by virtue of its lack of 
sulphur and phosphorus and relative free- 
dom from ash, was superior to coal coke in 
the production of fine Swedish-type steel 
and had possibilities also as a smokeless 
domestic fuel. 


‘ The opening last September of a mill in 
North Carolina to manufacture Ameri- 
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Learn what YOU are wasting . . . and what 


lron Fireman can save 


Says the authoritative McGraw-Hill 
magazine Factory Management & Main- 
tenance: “‘Industry’s total bill for power 
and fuel is about $1,500,000,000 per 
year. Reputable engineers estimate that 
approximately 35% of this expendi- 
ture is wasted.” 

Find out whether you are wasting 
one out of every three dollars spent 
on fuel. Learn how Iron Fireman 
users are getting more B.t.u.’s 
per fuel dollar by burning lower 
cost fuel at high efficiencies. 
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| © Send free 
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(1) See us about making, without obligation to us, an 
I Engineering Survey of our steam costs. 


For instance, Bowser Pump of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, is saving $5300 a 
year on fuel costs, and earning a 
76% return on its investment in Iron 
Fireman stokers. Authorize us to make 
an Iron Fireman Engineering Survey 
of Steam Costs; no obligation to you. 
We will work with your own en- 
gineer, consulting engineer or fireman 
and will prepare for you an 
engineering report containing full facts 
and figures on what Iron Fireman 
firing can accomplish in your 
present boiler plant. Write, or 


— simply mail the coupon. 
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Three Iron Fireman stokers installed in 
central heating plant of Greendale Federal 
Housing Project near Milwaukee, Wis. 
Iron Fireman stokers are made in sizes for 
firing boilers up to 750 h.p.; multiple 
installations for larger loads. 


Pott noon 


Inon Frreman Manvractuninc Co., Portland, Oregon; Cleveland; Toronto. 
| Mail to 3308 West 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
ny of “‘Modernize, Economize, Iron-Firemanize,” showing 
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reman cuts costs, improves heating and steam production. 
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Dependable, fully automatic 
Kohler Electric Plants 


1500 watts— 110- 

volt A.C. Others, 

800 te 10,000 watts 

A.C. or D.C. From 
$235. 





Suppen light and power failure in hospital, 
factory, police work, radio station, etc., 
might well mean disaster. Install a Kohler 
Electric Plant for emergency use—it starts 
automatically when regular current fails. 
Also ideal for remote hunting lodge, 
country home, cabin, store, filling station. 
Household appliances, radio, lights, pumps 
may be operated far from power lines. 
Aboard ship, Kohler Marine Electric Plants 
stand up through long periods of heavy- 
duty service. Furnish dependable current 
for running lights, searchlights, pumps, 
galley appliances. Compact. Economical. 














MAIL COUPON TODAY 


ELECTRIC PLANTS, PLUMBING AND 


= 
HEATING EQUIPMENT | 

Kohler Co., Dept. NW-4D, Kohler. Wis © | 
Send me descriptive folder | 
on Kohler Electric Plants, | 
all 



























Don’t miss a single absorbing issue of 
Newsweek. A full year’s subscription—52 
news-filled weeks—costs only $4.00. Use 
coupon on page 48 to subscribe now. 
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can-grown flax into cigarette paper (Peri- 
scope, Jan. 8), hitherto mostly imported 
from France, was described by Harry H. 
Straus, president of the Ecusta Paper Co. 
of Pisgah Forest, N. C. Located on a moun- 
tain stream of pure, soft water—a prereq- 
uisite for fine paper manufacture—his 
plant gets its raw material from the flax 
fields of California and Minnesota and 
employs 900 people. The reception of its 
product among leading cigarette com- 
panies, Straus announced, has already re- 
sulted in a program to increase the mill’s 
capacity by 50 per cent above its original 
output. 





Union Slapdown 


Court Holds Intra-AFL Row 
Violates the Antitrust Laws 


The knottiest legal question involved in 
the government’s trust-busting campaign 
against the building industry is the exact 
meaning of the Clayton Act phrase which 
says unions shall not “be held to be illegal 
combinations or conspiracies in restraint 
of trade.” The AFL claims this exempts 
unions from prosecution under the anti- 
trust laws, but Assistant Attorney General 
Thurman W. Arnold, whose men have ob- 
tained antitrust indictments against 52 
AFL unions (and more than 900 other 
defendants) , contends this phrase protects 
labor organizations only so long as they at- 
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tend to legitimate union business with a 
reasonable bearing on wages, hours, and 
working conditions. Last week the Fed. 
eral District Court at Washington sided 
with Arnold in the first decision in the 
current campaign. 

The trust busters’ legal victory came 
when Justice Peyton Gordon overruled 
demurrer and a motion to dismiss the in- 
dictments against the AFL teamsters’ un- 
ion and five of its officials in a case grow- 
ing out of the union’s bitter battle with the 
AFL operating engineers over which or. 
ganization has jurisdiction over the drivers 
of concrete-mixer trucks. When the fight 
started, these trucks were being driven by 
engineers’ union members. This fight tied 
up millions of dollars’ worth of Washing. 
ton construction in strikes and boycotts be- 
fore it was settled recently by giving these 
workers to the teamsters.* 

Thus encouraged, Federal grand juries 
in Los Angeles, Cleveland (see page 51), 
and New York returned a new crop of in- 
dictments against unions and builders. The 
most embarrassing of these to the AFL 
were the true bills against the powerful 
New York Local No. 3 of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, already 
being sued by large electrical manufactur- 
ers on grounds that it boycotted electrical 





*The Federal District Court in St. Louis, 
later in the week, ruled that the restraints on 
commerce in a jurisdictional fight there be- 
tween the AFL carpenters and machinists were 
only incidental and therefore not covered by 
the antitrust law. 








Eastward Ho!: 


The new $7,500,000 seaplane base at La Guardia 
Field, New York City, was dedicated Sunday as thousands watched the 4!- 
ton Yankee Clipper take off en route to Lisbon with nine passengers and 4 
record eastbound mail load of 5,093 pounds. The base replaces Port Wash- 
ington, Long Island, and Baltimore as Pan American terminals. 
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fixtures and equipment made outside of 
New York in order to make more work 
for members. 


Significance-——— 


The Washington court decision not only 
lays 2 broad basis for prosecuting unions 
as well as employers for violations of the 
Sherman and Clayton Acts, but also, in 
effect, outlaws jurisdictional strikes. If 
this view, instead of the St. Louis court’s 
concept, is upheld by the higher courts 
to which the unions will undoubtedly ap- 
peal it, government will have a new con- 
trol over union activity—a club that it 
can use to prevent employers from being 
placed in the middle between squabbling 
unions, AFL or CIO. 





NAM Mobilization 


Campaign Started to Defend 


American Enterprise System 


During its 44th Congress of American 
Industry (Newsweek, Dec. 18, 1939) , the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
hammered home to its delegates the NAM 
thesis that the “national trinity” of the 
American system—representative democ- 
racy, religious and civil liberties, and 
private enterprise—were inseparable, that 
a successful attack upon one would eventu- 
ally bring down the other two. 

At the same time, the NAM stressed 
the fact that those most interested in free 
enterprise, businessmen, must assume the 
leadership in educating the public as to 
the merits of the enterprise system and 
also in the fight to beat off unfair attacks 
directed at business institutions. 

Carrying out this thesis of educational 
leadership, the NAM this week launched 
a major drive to obtain the help of all 
industry in bringing home to the public 
at large the dangers of attacks upon enter- 
prise. Speaking over an NBC network 
Sunday night, NAM’s president, H. W. 
Prentis Jr. of the Armstrong Cork Co., 
called upon NAM members and “every 
other patriotic industrialist” to join in a 
vast “Mobilization for Understanding of 
Our American System.” 

Describing this mobilization, Prentis 
said: “We propose to ask every patriotic 
industrialist to pledge himself to become 
an outspoken advocate of the free insti- 
tutions and traditional ideals of America. 
We want him to miss no opportunity to 
broaden the appreciation . . . of free en- 
terprise” and “We want him to pledge 
himself to be ever on the alert against at- 
tacks on the tripod of freedom , . . to meet 
such attacks with all the vigor and intel- 
ligence which he commands.” 

Prentis stressed the NAM’s view of in- 
dustry’s own responsibility—that it should 
set up reasonable safeguards against the 
specters of sickness, unemployment, old 

















SELECT A MARCHANT 


...and anybody in the office, without 
previous training, can multiply, divide, add or subtract, without errors...and 
do so almost as fast as those who are accustomed to using a MARCHANT. 





This brings these 3 Efficiency Factors: 


Office employees may be selected because of their all ‘round 
usefulness ... their ability to be assigned to any of several tasks 
...the route to promotion for them... the route to sustained 
office efficiency for management. 


When peoks of figure-work occur, anybody who 
can be spored from other duties can “fill in” and 
get out the figures. 


When figure-work is slack, how nice it is to know 
that employees ordinarily assigned to calculating 
can be drawn upon for other duties ... and will 
perform them creditably! 
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MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


Home Office: Oakland, Calitornia, U.S.f 








SELF-CONTAINED 
LEAKPROOF BATHS 








Easily, quickly installed, sing- 
ly or in batteries—in a 30-inc fu 
square or larger — Weisways <& 

rovide sanitary shower baths ~~ 

or industrial, commercial and institutional 
buildings, as well as homes of every size and 
price an. These complete, self-contained 
cabinet showers are independent units, not 
affected by settling or shrinkage of surround- 
ing walls or floors—guaranteed permanently 
leakproof! Non-slip floor of vitreous por- 
celain is safe and sanitary. 


MAIL COUPON NOW for details on 
a: models for all ap- 


ater, plications. 
“Ge [ao =—s HENRY WEIS MFG. 
ai CO. Est.1876) 
428 OAK STREET, ELKHART, INDIANA 


Send detailed information about Weisways for { ] commer- 
cial [ ) indus’ buildi ( ) instituti { J) homes [ } boats. 
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. - THAT’S WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT N-Y-K: 


Experienced travelers know that on the modern ships 
of N.Y.K. they will find the tradition of friendliness 
that creates the perfect atmosphere for sea travel. 
Travel by N.Y. K. is inexpensive, yet always luxuri- 
ous e To Japan, Manchoukuo, the Philippines, Malay- 
sia, India, the Mediterranean, South America, 


PACIFIC COAST TO JAPAN Lowest all year round-trip fares: 
1st Class + - from $595 
Subject to change 
PACIFIC COAST TO SOUTH AMERICA by modern motor 
liners—Yasukuni Maru and Heiyo Maru. 

JOIN NITTA MARU’S “COMING OUT” CRUISE 64 DAYS 
from $390. 2nd Class Including shore programs Nitta 
Maru’s MAIDEN VOYAGE. Sailing from SAN FRANCISCO 
June 12. Visiting HAWAII, JAPAN (16 days), SHANGHAI, 

HONGKONG and MANILA. 

SEE YOUR OWN TRAVEL AGENT, or write Dept. 89, N.Y.K. 
Line: 25 Broadway, New York; 551 Market Street, San 
Francisco; 1404 Fourth Avenue, Seattle; 333 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago; 518 West 16th Street, Los Angeles, or 
any Cunard White Star Ltd. Office. 
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Tourist Cabin - from $245 | 








GLAMOROUS 
INEXPENSIVE 
COTTON HOSE 


DEVELOPED 
By 











Temple in The Times-Picayune (New Orleans) 
‘Our Slogan: Less Runs for Your Money’ 


age, and death—to justify an appeal for 
the support of every person, outside as 
well as in business, who feels deeply 
about the need for maintaining economic 
and personal freedom. All were invited to 
write their suggestions for the mobiliza- 
tion to the NAM head office in New York 
City. 


Significancemoro 


Utilizing as it will every means of mod- 
ern mass education—press, movies, radio, 
lecturers—and counseled by the _ best 
public-relations men of industry, the new 
NAM drive will afford a concrete and com- 
prehensive test of the ability of mass edu- 
cation to down the attacks upon busi- 
ness voiced by the promoters of govern- 
ment planning and other economic pana- 
ceas. Those in charge of the mobilization 
will face a challenge right at its outset, 
moreover, since they are starting such a 
drive in the midst of a national political 
campaign—but they are prepared for it. 




































WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Morgan Officers 


J. P. Morgan was elected chairman of 
the new trust company, J. P. Morgan & 
Co., Inc. (Newsweek, Mar. 25), and 
George Whitney was named president. 
Thomas W. Lamont became vice chair- 
man and head of the executive committee, 
whose vice chairman will be R. C. Leffing- 
well. The House’s other nine partners and 
four staff members will be vice presidents. 


King Cotton 


The South’s chief hope of increasing 
America’s cotton consumption 30 per cent, 
or to 10,000,000 bales a year, lies in new 
styles and new uses. Both elements were 
present last week in the newest bids to re- 
store King Cotton’s prestige. Most im- 
portant was women’s mercerized lisle ho- 
siery made of sheer, flattering mesh that 
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Cotton hose: back with glamour & poy 
looks like silk from the distance of severd [i . 
feet. Developed by the Department of ta 
Agriculture, the new-type hosiery is being J >” 
made by the Gotham Silk Hosiery Co. to row 
sell for 99 cents a pair. The other product Fier 
was cotton ice cream, a confection much reeks 
like ordinary ice cream except that its me 
base is cottonseed meal and it contains o 
cottonseed oil in place of butterfat. It was Nat; 
invented by Prosper A. Ingels, a Dallas, _ 
Texas, pastry chef. Newsweek editors de- chair 
cided a sample tasted somewhere between fm 
coffee, maple, and vanilla. mae 
Benefits succe 
Employe benefit plans of three con- last f 
panies made news last week. General Mo- Mm **"' 
tors Corp. proposed to stockholders that ed Si 
the company, by joint contributions, help Mm" 
those of its employes between 40 and 55 wil | 
who receive more than $3,000 a year fm \'"! 
to build their retirement income above fm “* 
the amount they will receive from Social Tres 


Security .... International Harvester Co. 
announced that its plan to share profits Ra 
with and match employes’ savings for un- § ‘ded 
employment benefits (Newsweek, Jan. fm the p 
29) would become effective May 1 . at 61 
Carrier Corp. stockholders approved a plan JM than | 
to set aside 50,000 shares of common stock Shi 
to be given to employes and management 


during 
officials when profits permit extra compet- units, 
sation for those who favorably influence I 37 pe 


company earnings. El 
4te¢ 


ended 
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Spinach-hating children will be glad to 
hear what F. T. Bedford, president of Dep 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., told a stock 


holders’ meeting last week: a compaly- 
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fnanced investigation conducted by the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
supplemented by tests at Harvard Medi- 
cal School, revealed that, next to beef ex- 
tract, molasses—Penick & Ford’s principal 
product—contains the highest iron value 
of any food. “This will ruin Popeye,” 
commented one stockholder. 


Nylon 

When Nylon hosiery goes on general sase 
May 15, retailers expect to be faced with 
an unusual public-relations problem: how 
to counteract gracefully the popular mis- 
conception that the new stockings are 
practically indestructible. Representatives 
of the first 36 mills licensed by du Pont 
to make Nylon hosiery, meeting with lead- 
ing retailers at the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association headquarters in New 
York, decided last week to draft a clear 
statement for NRDGA stores as to just 
what can be expected from Nylon in the 
way of appearance and wearing qualities 
... To provide elastic tops for this new 
hosiery, Firestone Rubber & Latex Prod- 
ucts Co. is making a new type Controlastic 
yarn in which Nylon is combined with rub- 


ber. 


Personnel 

George C. Mathews resigned from the 
Securities and Exchange Commission to 
become vice president of Northern States 
Power Co. .. . Horace C. Sylvester Jr. and 
Pierpont V. Davis, vice presidents and di- 
rectors of Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., 
since the firm’s formation in 1934, were 
elected senior vice presidents . . . Charles 
D. Bruyn, heretofore president of the 
National Sugar Refining Co., was elected 
chairman, and Ellsworth Bunker, executive 
vice president, was promoted to president 
... John McKinlay, chairman of the Na- 
tional Tea Co., was elected president to 
sueceed F. H. Massmann, who resigned 
last fall .. . Emmet Sheahan, general man- 
ager of the automotive division of the Unit- 
ed States Rubber Co., was promoted to 
general manager of the tire division, which 
will combine the former automotive di- 
vision with the activities of the United 
States Tire Dealers Corp. 


Trends 


Railroad carloadings during the week 
ended Mar. 23 increased .1 per cent over 
the previous week, contraseasonally, and, 
at 619,886 cars, stood 3 per cent higher 
than the corresponding week last year. 




















Shipments of automotive tire casings 
during February amounted to 4,118,030 
units, 13 per cent above February 1939 but 
3.7 per cent lower than January 1940. 


Electric-power output during the week 
ended Mar, 23 increased 10.3 per cent over 
the corresponding week in 1939. 


Department-store sales in the week end- 
ed Mar. 23 rose 12 per cent above last 
year’s figure. 








Arnold Genthe 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 




















ALMOST HALF A 
MILLION DOLLARS 
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Newsweek will spend this amount, 
and more during 1940 for editorial 
content... 


. . . searching for the facts on the | From Et Paso it's just 
week’s events .. . that what you read a matter of minutes to go 
in NEWSWEEK may be reliable. “south of the border” — 
for El Paso lies on the very 
banks of the historic Rio 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Who Is Baiting Whom? 


Wit an American humorist said 
of Napoleon might be remarked of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission: 
that it set out to do too much and it has 
done it. The SEC was cfeated in 1934 to 
administer the laws of 1933 and 1934 
which aimed at a limited Federal regu- 
lation of the issuance and sale of securi- 
ties. With respect to these laws alone the 
SEC faced a task that, in England, re- 
quired a century of adjustment and re- 
vision. But apparently this was not enough 
to absorb the energies of the SEC, for in 
the tumultuous summer of 1935 Congress 
provided new duties under the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act. 

To determine the meaning of such laws 
against the vast and complex background 
of modern business practice is in itself a 
stupendous job. A great many lawyers, 
experts and clerks must be mobilized. 
Complicated studies must be made and 
hearings held. Law suits must be carried 
sinto the courts. Countless rules must be 
“written and promulgated. The current talk 
of U-12F-2, for example, is not about a 
rural telephone number or a Connecticut 
license number. U-12F-2 is an SEC rule 
with five sections and five subsections. 

All this creates uncertainty, makes in- 
vestors hesitate and delays plans for busi- 
ness expansion. It is expensive to business 
and to government. And yet rumors of 
new tasks to be taken over by the SEC 
emerge from Washington. Many reason- 
able people thought plans for further reg- 
ulatory laws would be on the way after the 
SEC undertook, for the Monopoly Com- 
mittee, an investigation into life insurance, 
investment banking and the reasons why 
money is not flowing into industry fast 
enough. More recently, a new bill appeared 
in Congress providing for regulation of 
investment trusts by the SEC. 


People have a right to wonder how 
far SEC activity will expand. Of course 
regulation is needed in many places, and 
the SEC may be very wise. But what’s 
the hurry? Why not straighten out the 
old laws first? 

The current controversy between the 
SEC and the investment bankers in- 
volves a difference of long standing. It 
cropped up again in the December hear- 
ings of the TNEC. In those hearings sev- 
eral representatives of large investment 
houses were questioned on certain aspects 
of their business. The subject matter of 


these hearings was strictly limited by the 
SEC, which conducted the investment- 
banking study for the TNEC. The invest- 
ment bankers maintained that almost no 
material relating to how the Acts of 1933, 
1934 and 1935 were operating to hamper 
the functioning of the investment markets 
was accepted for the record. The very im- 
portant subject of competitive bidding was 
also excluded. In fact, the restriction on 
this subject was so stern that when Mr. 
Harold Stanley asked permission to send a 
memorandum privately to the members of 
the TNEC, Leon Henderson objected. 

At about that time in December, Mr. 
Emmett F. Connely, president of the In- 
vestment Bankers Association of America, 
appeared before the TNEC. In the few 
minutes allotted him he courteously asked 
that his organization be given permission 
to present certain facts relating to the in- 
vestment business. Two and a half months 
later such an opportunity had not been 
granted. The Association did receive, how- 
ever, under date of February 29th, a letter 
from Mr. Joseph L. Weiner of the SEC 
asking for suggestions concerning the ad- 
ministration of SEC duties under the Hold- 
ing Company Act. 


In reply, the Association, through 
Mr. Connely, addressed to the SEC a long 
letter of great public importance. A con- 
siderable part of it was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the powers granted the SEC, un- 
der the Holding Company Act, to regulate 
the manner in which securities of those 
companies subject to the Act should be 
marketed. 

The broader issue revealed in the letter, 
however, is that which the investment 
bankers quite properly attempted to in- 
clude in their December hearings before the 
TNEC. It is the issue of competitive bid- 
ding as compared with present methods of 
marketing securities. The IBA pointed out 
that at the present time competition is the 
“life blood” of their business. 

“Each underwriter lives in hope of in- 
creasing his underwritings and participa- 
tions,” the letter stated. “Investment bank- 
ers compete actively with each other for 
positions in underwriting and selling syn- 
dicates . . . The most pitiless publicity ac- 
companies every step in the underwriting 
of securities. The public offering price, the 
coupon or dividend rate, the proceeds to 
the issuer, the expenses, the ‘spread’ to the 
underwriters, the concessions made avail- 
able to dealers, are publicized far and wide 
so that he who runs may read. Every docu- 
ment that is used, the underwriting agree- 
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ment, the selling agreement, are available 
to all. The offering price, the terms and the 
‘spread’ are fixed in the light of the com. 
petition of the market for comparable se. 
curities. This competition is ever-present, 
It represents the combined judgment of 
every buyer and every seller of securities jn 
the country, dealing at arm’s length. The 
success or failure of every issue is imme. 
diately known to the public, to every un- 
derwriter and dealer in securities, to the ex. 
ecutives of issuers of comparable securities, 
to the Commission itself, and to the market. 
Nothing is hidden. The underwriter’s repu- 
tation stands or falls by the result.” 


_ (ERR with this form of compe. 
tition, competitive bidding, which is, in 
substance, the method of an auction, offers 
many disadvantages which the IBA de. 
scribed. One of the chief of these, it ap- 
pears, is the hardship it would inflict upon 
the smaller dealers. Experience has shown 
that an estimated thousand dealers get a 
considerable part of their business from 
participation in corporate selling groups. 
The strict enforcement of competitive bid- 
ding would almost automatically exclude 
many smaller dealers from participating in 
the larger issues. Thus, enforced competi- 
tive bidding, like many other ill-considered 
reforms, would actually have the opposite 
effect from that desired by its sponsors. It 
would help the big fellow and hurt the lit- 
tle fellow. 

The IBA also gently reminded the SEC 
that the Federal government does not place 
its long-term securities on the auction 
block, nor does the RFC sell larger issues 
by competitive bidding. 

The fact that competitive bidding is 
practiced in the sale of municipal issues of- 
fers no real argument for its use generally 
in private issues. In municipal issues, the 
records are public and the statistics ar 
simple. The bidder considers the debt rec- 
ord and the tax delinquency and fixes his 
bid accordingly. Beyond the specific per- 
formance of the purchase, the municipality 
does not need the continuing services of the 
bidder. The problems of the corporate is 
suer are different, however. The borrower 
frequently leans upon the banker for aé- 
vice which is often highly confidential. 

The SEC’s reply to this long and rea- 
soned letter was a single-page statement. 
It charged the IBA with “government- 
baiting.” This, apparently, is a new name 
for criticism of a government agency by 
citizens of the USA. Possibly the tone of 
this reply was responsive to the quiet sug 
gestion of the IBA that the whole questio 
is so complicated and depends so largely 
upon the attitude of Congress, thai “the 
Commission . . . would be well advised to 
conform to the traditional practice of true 
democracy and invite Congress to revie¥ 
the operation of the laws administered by 
the Commission in the light of the expe 
rience gained over the past five years 
more.” 
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it is our sincere belief that no other whiskey, however fine it may be, offers the matchless flavor, the delicate aroma, and the mellow-ric® 


smoothness that have brought Four Roses renown as America’s finest whiskey. Four Roses is all whiskey—a blend of straight whiskies, 99 


proof. The straight whiskies in Four Roses are 4 years or more old. Frankfort Distilleries, inc., Louisville & Caltimore. 





